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Hawaii: The Story of a Political Crime 


By a majority of one, the Senate of the United States has carried the 
vote in favour of the annexation ot Hawaii, thus consummating what one 
of their own Secretaries of State has described as “the great wrong 
done to a feeble but independent State by an abuse of authority of the 
United States.” It is not a pretty story, but, as it has never been 
accurately told in this country, so far as we are aware, and as it forms 
the first chapter in the history of America which is opening with the 
abandonment of the Monroe doctrine, we think it is a story which 
deserves to be told. 

The annexation is accomplished, but that it will prove a per- 
manent settlement of the difficulties that began in 1887 we do not 
believe. If left to themselves, the Hawaiians will speedily exercise 
the ballot—to which they will now be entitled—to vote themselves out 
of the Union again, and revolution and counter-revolution will ensue. 

One fact which ought to be remembered is that Kamehameha the 
Great voluntarily made over the islands to George III., as his suzerain, 
and, although the cession was refused, they were then placed under the 
joint protection of Great Britain and France as parties to their 
independence. Although neither Power has shown any inclination to 
intervene on behalf of Hawaii, yet both have, in this fact, a valid 
answer—even if there were no other arguments available—to the 
suggestion that their intervention would have been unwarrantable. 
But that, in equity and policy, Great Britain would also have been 
justified in interfering, we are bold enough to think we can 
demonstrate. 

For the benefit of those who have not made a close study of the 
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facts relating to the conspiracy that finally led to the overthrow of the 
Monarchy, stress must be first laid upon some of the salient features 
of the constitutions of 1864 and 1887, the latter being the one wrung 
by threats from King Kalakaua. We wish to express, here, our 
indebtedness to Mr. F. J. Testa, the proprietor of the Honoluly 
Independent and one of the signatories to the memorial addressed to 
the United States deprecating annexation, for supplying us with an 
able summary of articles which have appeared in the Honolulu 
Independent, from which we have borrowed freely. That his version 
of the facts is not distorted by his political views, we think we can 
prove from reference to expressions of contemporary American 
opinion. 

Under the constitution of 1864, the House of Nobles was an 
appointive body, the appointing power being vested in the Sovereign, 
a right deemed by the Hawaiians sacred to their Aliis, or Sovereigns, 
from the time of Kamehameha III. Two other vital clauses in this 
Constitution related to the election of the popular representatives. In 
these, it was provided that ‘“‘every male subject”—not resident, be 
it noted—of the kingdom who shall have paid his taxes, who shall 
have attained the age of twenty years, and shall have been domiciled 
in the kingdom for one year immediately preceding the election, shall 
be entitled to one vote for a Representative, or Representatives, of his 
district” ; and also “that no alien shall be allowed to vote for Repre- 
sentatives of the people.” 

Under the Constitution of 1887, the Sovereign was deprived of 
the appointing power, and the Nobles were made elective members of 
the Legislature. Moreover, not only was the qualification for an 
elector of Nobles made a restrictive one, but ‘‘ every male resident of 
the Hawaiian Islands, of Hawaiian, American, or European birth or 
descent, who shall have attained the age of twenty years, and paid his 
taxes, and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution and 
laws,’’ was entitled to vote for Nobles. 

Article 62, again, of this New Constitution, provides that “every 
male resident’”’—not subject, be it noted—‘‘of the Kingdom, of 
Hawaiian, American, or European birth or descent, shall be entitled 
to vote for the Representative, or Representatives, of his district.” 
Other clauses were :—‘‘ Provided, however, that the requirements of a 
three years’ residence, or of being domiciled for one year immediately 
preceding the election, and of knowing how to read and write, and 
also the ability to read and comprehend any ordinary newspaper, 
printed either in the Hawaiian, English, or some European language, 
shall not apply to persons residing in the Kingdom at the time of the 
promulgation of this Constitution, if they shall register and vote at 
the first election which shall be held under this Constitution.” 

The most casual glance at the differences existing between these 
two Constitutions will show that, by the electoral provisions of 1887, 
the native Hawaiians were virtually disfranchised. The mere 
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substitution of the word “resident ”’ for ‘‘ subject ”’ sufficiently reveals 
the cloven hoof, and the subsequent provision with regard to illiterate 
voters was necessary, and was frankly intended, to place all the 
Portugese—whether free or contract labourers—on an equal footing 
with the subjects of the Kingdom, and by their vote to enable them to 
assist the revolutionary party in electing their candidates for the next 
Session of the Legislature. 

The election took place on the 12th September, 1887, and from 
that date until the 29th January, 1891, when Queen Liliuokalani took 
the oath of office, the revolutionary party were actively engaged in 
tinkering the Constitution and in strengthening their own position by 
means of various Amending Acts, Repealing Acts, and other devices. 
The Hawaiian volunteer companies were disbanded, the King's 
Guards were reduced to a force of about thirty men and placed under 
the orders of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the field pieces were 
unmounted and removed, with the rifles and ammunition, from the 
Palace to the Police Station. The King’s prerogative, and that of the 
Privy Council of State, was set aside in favour of the Cabinet Council ; 
laws relating to the appointment of the Governors of the several 
islands were abolished; and the Marshal was brought under the 
control of the Attorney-General, subject to removal by whom, at his 
own instance or at the written instance of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, he held office. This latter step was taken in order that the 
revolutionists might obtain immediate control of the military and 
police forces of the Kingdom. 

Queen Liliuokalani’s troubles began the very moment she took 
the oath of office. After the ceremony, the Chief Justice whispered to 
her to tell her Ministers that they might retain their portfolios. She . 
had just previously received a slip of paper on which was written, 
“Do not sign the Constitution. I will explain why.” The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as Premier, expressed his doubt as to whether the 
Cabinet could retain their commissions, but was interrupted by the 
Minister of Finance, who said that it was distinctly provided by the 
Constitution that the Cabinet could only be dismissed by the 
Legislature, and that therefore all that was required was that a new 
commission should be made, out for them. Finally, the - Queen 
requested them to retain their portfolios until after the funeral of the 
King, when the matter could be discussed. 

The Legislature of 1892 was in Session from the 28th of May 
until the 14th of January, 1893, and, during this time, the Queen 
received petitions containing 6,000 signatures of native Hawaiian 
registered voters, out of a total of 9,500, praying for a new 
Constitution. These petitions were submitted to the House, anda 
Bill was brought in but defeated. Matters dragged on, Cabinet after 
Cabinet being voted .out on various pretexts, until October, 1892, 
when, at a meeting of the caucus of the revolutionary party, called 
to discuss the ‘“ Constitutional principle,” it was frankly Proposed 
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that the Queen should be dethroned. In answer to a question, 
“‘how was it to be accomplished,” it was stated that Captain 
Wiltse, of the U.S.S. Boston, would assist. During November, the 
Queen received private written information that it was the intention 
of the American Minister to perfect a scheme of annexation and that 
the Cabinet had knowledge of the fact. In December, this information 
was reiterated with emphasis, and the Queen was advised to keep the 
strictest watch on the Cabinet. She then conferred with one of the 
Diplomatic Representatives, and asked if she should invite all the 
foreign representatives of the Diplomatic and Consular Corps, fearing 
a political disturbance. In the meantime the native subjects, through 
the agency of local committees, had been pressing the Queen to take 
matters into her own hands and to proclaim a new Constitution. 
Having consulted with several of the Hawaiian members of the last 
Legislature, obtained promises of assistance from two members of the 
Cabinet, and, satisfied herself of the support of the Marshal of the 
Kingdom and of the Captain of the Household Guards, the Queen, 
determined to promulgate a new Constitution and fixed the 14th January, 
1893, as the day and time for the accomplishment of her intentions. 
This was the critical moment in the history of the Monarchy in 
Hawaii, and, at the critical moment, the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Marshal withdrew their support to which they had specifically pledged 
themselves. 

On the 14th January, the conspirators met, and a resolution 
was proposed “ that steps be taken at once to form and declare a 
Provisional Government.” On the 15th, two of the Queen’s Cabinet 
Ministers were informed that the committee had decided to dethrone 
the Queen and establish a Provisional Government, and were also 
told categorically that the American Minister would land his troops 
and support the movement, if a proclamation to that effect were 
issued from any building in town. They were also invited to take 
control of the situation without consulting their colleagues, who could 
not be trusted, and in their own names to ask the American Minister 
to assist them in carrying out their programme, making any necessary 
alteration in the document actually prepared, to suit this proposition. 
The Ministers refused, and subsequently decided to issue a proclama- 
tion assuring the community that the matter of promulgating a new 
Constitution was at an end. On the 16th, the Queen and Cabinet 
signed a proclamation to this effect, distributing the notice throughout 
Honolulu, and sending copies to the Foreign Diplomatic Repre- 
sentatives. 

Not unnaturally, the conspirators had been in a state of alarm 
during these three days, and on the afternoon of Saturday, the 14th, 
Mr. H. E. Cooper, the Chairman of the so called Committee of 
Safety, went on board the Boston to inform Captain Wiltse of what 
had occurred during the morning. We have no desire to magnify 
Mr. Cooper’s nervousness nor to minimise the peril in which he 
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stood. From our point of view that peril ought to have been consider- 
able. Whatever his mood of mind was, he was not satisfied with 
Captain Wiltse’s somewhat conventional reply that he was there for 
the purpose of protecting the lives and property of American citizens, 
and that, if called upon, he would do it. Accordingly, a special Com- 
mittee waited upon the American Minister to ascertain from him 
what protection or assistance could be afforded by the United States 
forces for the protection of life and property. The Minister replied 
that the troops on the Boston would be landed at any moment to 
prevent the (not anticipated) destruction of American life and property. 
He further said that whatever Government was established and was 
actually in possession of the Government building, the executive 
departments and archives, and in possession of the City, would 
necessarily have to be recognised as a de facto Government. During 
Sunday, meetings of both parties were held, and, at one, the Marshal of 
the Kingdom advocated the arrest of the conspirators, the seizure of 
the arms and ammunition in the City, and the proclamation of 
martial law. His advice was declined in order that a conflict might 
not be precipitated with the United States troops. On Monday, the 
16th, the Committee of Safety delivered to the American Minister a 
request to land troops as soon as a second intimation should be given 
in confirmation of the first; and the same morning, the Chairman 
called on Captain Wiltse, bringing an independent message from his 
Committee to the same effect. It is also recorded that, without 
authority from his Minister, the American Consul sent a note to 
Captain Wiltse to say that troops were to be landed if he gave a 
signal by lowering his flag to half-mast, which he should do if a 
conflict arose between the Government forces and the Committee of 
Safety at the mass meeting called for that afternoon. In the atter- 
noon, the mass meeting, attended by some six hundred people, mostly 
foreigners, was held, and, extraordinary as it may seem, no mention 
of the intended overthrow of the Monarchy was made; but the Com- 
mittee of Safety was empowered to devise such ways and means as 
might be necessary for the maintenance of law and order. We can 
see in this the conspiracy in all its shameless nakedness, for this 
resolution was the only pretext for inducing the American ‘Minister 
to assist in the deposition of the Queen, and to take an active part in 
the annexation scheme. Simultaneously with this meeting, some 
2,500 people, mostly Hawaiians, met in another part of the City, and 
passed a resolution accepting the Queen’s assurance contained in the 
proclamation to which we have referred, and guaranteeing their 
support to the policy. These facts make it sufficiently clear that, 
except from the conspirators themselves, no subversion of law and 
order was to be anticipated, and no intervention by troops from the 
Boston was required. Yet, at half-past two, the American Minister 
went on board the Boston, told the Captain that the mass meeting had 
agreed to support the report made by the Committee of Safety to 
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abrogate the Monarchy—it will be remembered that no such report 
was made— and delivered a formal request for marines and sailors to 
be landed for the protection of the United States Legation and 
Consulate, and to secure the safety of American life and property. 
He found the troops actually ready to land, and, at 5 p.m. that day, 
a large number were landed and marched to a position from which 
they could command the Palace and the Government building. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. As soon as the landing 
of the troops was accomplished, the Governor of the Island of Oahu 
addressed a dignified official protest to the American Minister, pointing 
out that the ostensible reason for the landing of an armed force was to 
discharge functions which were distinctly the responsible functions of 
the Hawaiian Government, and impressing upon him the gravity of 
the international questions involved. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
also officially protested, demanding by what authority the step had 
been taken, and pointing out that the Hawaiian Government was willing 
and able to afford any protection considered necessary for American 
interests. To these protests the U.S. Minister replied that he could 
not ignore his responsibility at this critical time in Hawaiian affairs, 
and whatever responsibility the American diplomatic and naval 
representatives had assumed, or might assume, they would do their 
utmost to regard the welfare of all persons and interests concerned. 
Once more did the Marshal of the kingdom suggest the proclamation 
of martial law, the arrest of the conspirators, and the retention of the 
Government building by an armed force, but the matter was again 
postponed, the building being considered an unfavourable place to 
defend, more especially if the American Minister continued his support 
to the conspirators. On Tuesday, the 17th January, at about half-past 
two, the Committee of Safety having discreetly obtained information 
from a courier that the Government buildings were not held by an 
armed force, proceeded, under cover of the guns of the U.S. troops, 
to proclaim from the front entrance of the Government building the 
abrogation of the Monarchy and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government “to exist until terms of union with the United States of 
America have been negotiated and agreed upon.” 

Within an hour of the reading of this proclamation, and while 
the Queen was still in possession of the Palace, the Barracks, and the 
Police Station, the U.S. Minister gave his recognition to the Provisional 
Government, and the Marshal’s urgent advice to surround and shoot 
the revolutionists was again over-ruled by the Attorney-General, who 
pointed out, very truly now, that to do so would be to invite a conflict 
with the U.S. troops. 

In acknowledging ‘“‘with deep appreciation” the U.S. Minister’s 
letter of recognition, the revolutionists explained that they had called 
upon the Marshal to surrender the Station House, which he had not as 
yet done, and, as night was approaching and their forces might not be 
sufficient to maintain order, they would be additionally obliged if the 
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Commander of the United States forces would combine to provide for 

the protection of the city. To this, the Minister replied that Captain 
Wiltse would endeavour to maintain order, but that for him to take 
command of the revolutionary forces, or, as he styled them, the men 
of the Provisional Government, was a matter on which he could not 
at the moment decide. To a note from the Queen’s Cabinet, inquiring 
definitely whether he had recognised the Provisional Government 
declared by certain treasonable persons pretending to depose the 
Queen, the U.S. Minister replied that he had, and he emphasised his 
statement by addressing his answer to the Cabinet without their 
ministerial titles. Throughout the proceedings, the attitude adopted 
by Mr. Stevens was one utterly inconsistent with the dignity and 
impartiality that should be displayed by the accredited representative 
of a great friendly Power; and that this was the feeling of Grover 
Cleveland was afterwards made very evident. From first to last, Mr. 
Stevens was a tool in the hands of the conspirators—it, indeed, he 
was not a conspirator himself. His known attitude, and the fact that 
he had a man-of-war ready to carry his wishes into effect, go far to 
justify the otherwise seeming lack of energy of the Queen’s 
Government. 

The Marshal refused to surrender, and the Queen refused to 
recognise the Provisional Government, but, ultimately, representations 
were made that the Provisional Government had the support of the 
United States Minister, and that it would, if necessary, be maintained 
by the military forces of the United States then present, and that 
any demonstrations on her part would precipitate a conflict with that 
force. Reference was made to the restoration of the islands by 
Admiral Thomas in 1843, and the opinion expressed that the 
United States, upon the presentation of all the facts leading up to the 
present situation, would, in the end, repeat the action of the British 
Government and restore the independence of Hawaii. It was also 
pointed out that she could surrender under protest, and that her case 
would be considered, later, at Washington, and that she could remain 
at the Palace and continue to fly the Royal Standard. Taking all 
these matters into due consideration, Her Majesty gave a written 
order to the Marshal to surrender to “the so-called Provisional 
Government,” the Police Station, Oahu Prison, and the Govern- 
ment property, and herself yielded under protest. 

The Queen’s protest runs thus :— 

‘1, Liliuokalani, by the Grace of God, and under the Constitution 
“of the Hawaiian Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest 
“against any and all acts done against myself and the Constitutional 
“Government of the Hawaiian Kingdom by certain persons claiming 
“to have established a Provisional Government of and for this 
‘Kingdom. 

“That I yield to the superior force of the United States of 
“America whose Minister Plenipotentiary, His Excellency John L. 
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‘Stevens, has caused United States troops to be landed at Honolulu, 
‘and declared that he would support the said Provisional Government. 

**Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and, perhaps, the 
“loss of life, I do, under this protest and impelled by said force, yield 
“my authority until such time as the Government of the United 
‘States, upon the facts being presented to it, undo the action of its 
“representative and reinstate me in the authority which I claim as the 
*‘ Constitutional Sovereign of the Hawaiian Islands.” 

“‘ Done at Honolulu, this 17th day of January, A.D. 1893.” 

A conspirator’s promise is not the best security. The very next 
day the Queen received an intimation from the Advisory Council to 
retire from the Palace, and to refrain from hoisting the Royal 
Standard. This same day, the 18th, the conspirators gave another 
proof of their quality. It had become known that the steamer 
Claudine was to be despatched to San Francisco, conveying a 
commission which was to proceed to Washington to negotiate for a 
Treaty of Union between Hawaii and the United States. Thereupon, 
the Queen formally requested to be allowed to send a messenger, by 
the same steamer, to present her claims at Washington, acting upon 
the terms of her deposition. These honourable men, in reply, 
regretted their inability to allow her messenger to be sent, as they 
felt it would be incompatible with the public interest; and also denied 
that they had ever promised to grant facilities for a special messenger 
“other than the appointees of the Government.” It was not until 
the 1st of February that the Queen was able to send her representative 
to Washington. She had previously written to President Harrison 
and to Grover Cleveland, who was still only President-Elect. 
President Harrison took no notice of her communication, and on the 
r1th and 14th of February, a treaty of annexation was agreed upon 
and concluded, and submitted on the 15th for approval. The Queen’s 
representative reached Washington just in time to disclose the true 
facts of the conspiracy, and to stay further action in the Senate, and at 
last it seemed as if the conspirators were not to have it all their own 
way. Even by this time they had done a good deal to discredit 
themselves as heaven-appointed rulers. They had played with the 
Penal Code, and displayed no little ingenuity in adapting various 
laws to meet possible contingencies; but they found it difficult to 
rule a people, and, in a fortnight from the time of the Queen’s deposition, 
they had formally appealed to the United States Minister for 
protection and assistance in maintaining order. From the Ist 
February to the 1st April, the United States Flag flew over the 
Government building, of which the United States troops were in 
possession. 

One of Grover Cleveland’s first acts, after taking his seat as 
President in March, 1893, was to withdraw the treaty of annexation 
from the Senate, and, subsequently, to send a special Commissioner to 
Hawaii to ascertain the state of affairs. This gentleman, the Hon. 
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James H. Blount, of Georgia, arrived in Honolulu on the 2gth March. 
On the 1st April, he caused the United States’ flag to be lowered from 
the Government building and the troops to return to the Boston. He 
carefully investigated affairs, and returned to Washington on the 
8th August. The Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, Secretary of State, in 
reviewing Mr. Blount’s report, wrote to the President as follows :— 

‘** Should not the great wrong done to a feeble but independent 
State by an abuse of authority of the United States be undone by 
restoring the Legitimate Government? Anything short of that will 
not, I respectfully submit, satisfy the demands of justice,” and the 
President recommended in his message that the Queen and her 
Government should be restored to their former rights. 

The next United States Minister to Honolulu, after the Hon. 
James H. Blount’s departure, was the Hon. Albert S. Wallis, who 
arrived on the 4th November. The news of Secretary of State 
Gresham’s report to the. President reached Honolulu on the 24th of 
that month, and, on the evening of the 25th, a meeting of the supporters 
of the Provisional Government was held, at which some violent 
harangues were delivered. But, as was pointed out at the time, Mr. 
Gresham’s functions were merely to deal with two questions : 

(1) Did the United States forces assist the Revolution; and 

(2) Can the United States annex Hawaii on the conditions of 

the offer made ? 

And unpalatable as his report doubtless was to the revolutionists 
concerned, we cannot see how, in face of the facts, it could have been 
other than it was without violating the laws of civilized nations. The 
whole matter really turns upon the nationality of the persons most 
immediately involved. If the revolution of January was really repre- 
sentative of Hawaii, the actors must have been Hawaiian citizens, in 
which case they were not entitled to protection as citizens of any other 
State. If, on the other hand, the principal actors were not Hawaiian 
citizens, they had no justification for offering the sovereignty of 
Hawaii to any other nation, and the revolution was not representative 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. Wallis next proceeded to obtain the Queen’s written consent 
to grant a full pardon and amnesty to all the conspirators, and, on the 
19th January, 1894, he called upon the President of the Provisional 
Government, read the Queen’s.promise, and submitted to him the 
following question :—‘ Are you willing to abide by the decision of the 
President to relinquish to the Queen her constitutional authority ?” 

Four days afterwards, the President declined, and Mr. Wallis had 
no course left open to him but to refer the reply he had received to his 
Government, and wait for further instructions. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland had submitted the Hawaiian matter 
to Congress, with a comment which we think it well to quote :— 

“Our duty does not, in my opinion, end with refusing to con- 
summate this questionable transaction. . . . Byanact committed 
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with the participation of a diplomatic representative of the United 
States, and without authority of Congress, the Government of a feeble 
but friendly and confiding people has been overthrown. . . . The 
Provisional Government has not assumed a Republican or other 
constitutional form, but has remained a mere executive council or 
oligarchy, set up without the assent of the people. It has not sought 
to find a permanent basis of popular support, and has given no evidence 
of any intention to do so.” 

Here was a cue upon which the revolutionists, advised, doubtless, 
by their emissaries in Washington, were not slow to act. The 
Judiciary Committee graciously took cognizance of a petition from the 
American League praying for an increase of membership in the 
Council, and they recommended that a committee should be appointed 
to frame an Act providing for the election of delegates to sit in con- 
junction with the Executive and Advisory Councils, as a Constitutional 
Convention to determine upon a Constitution and a permanent form 
of Government. About the end of June, or quite early in July, a mass 
meeting of about 3,000 Hawaiians, considering that the question of 
arbitration was still in the hands of the United States Government, 
formally protested against the promulgation of any new Constitution 
formed without the consent or participation of the people, and against 
any change in the form of Government under which they had lived 
peacefully and prosperously for many years; they maintained that the 
will of the majority of the legitimate voters in Hawaii should be the 
supreme power of the land, just as such power is recognized and 
accepted in all the civilized countries, and by all the enlightened 
governments of the world. In spite of this protest, however, the 
Provisional Government, supported by eighteen delegates elected by 
such of the Voters under the Constitution of 1887 as were willing to 
swear allegiance to the Provisional Government, and to oppose the 
restoration of the Monarchy, formally adopted what they termed the 
Constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, on the 3rd of July, 1894, and 
the next day proclaimed it as the law of the land. This constitution 
provided for annexation and so debarred the anti-annexationists from 
taking the oath and qualifying themselves, for if they had taken the 
oath they, too, would have been represented as asking for annexation. 
It also expressly provided against the restoration of the monarchy 
and was ostensibly got up with the idea of excluding the native 
Hawaiians from having any part in the government of their country. 

The United States Senate passed a resolution to the effect that 
the Republic of Hawaii should be recognised, and the other powers 
having Diplomatic and Consular relations with Hawaii followed suit. 
The Queen, of course, protested, and sent a commission to Washington 
to ascertain from President Cleveland whether anything further could 
be done for her cause, but, the matter having been taken out of his 
hands by the Senate, he could not receive the Commission. Another 
Commissioner, sent by the Queen, learnt on his arrival in London that 
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the British Government had recognised the Republic, and he did not 
therefore present his credentials. Meeting with the same result in 
Germany, he abandoned his mission to the other powers. The 
Republic therefore existed, but it is not true that the Queen abandoned 
either her hopes or her plans for her restoration, and the vote of the 
Senate on the question of the incorporation of Hawaii with the United 
States is not likely to be the last chapter in the new volume of its 
history. 

In the so called Hawaiian Republic then, we see the results of a 
successful scheme concocted by a few political adventurers to enrich 
themselves. Originally a very liberal constitutional monarchy, under 
which full rights were accorded to foreigners, it has been converted by 
some of these foreigners, not into a Republic, but into an oligarchy of 
four, an oligarchy promulgated by fraud and intimidation, and maintained 
by force against the will of the entire aboriginal population and of a 
large majority of the rest. In the words of one American paper, ‘‘ the 
seizure of the Hawaiian Islands, contrary to the wishes of the people, 
will be a much greater crime than the forcible retention of Cuba by 
Spain, and yet we are told that both our dignity and honour require 
us to commit this crime against human liberty.” 

A scathing comment upon the situation is to be found in the fact 
that the Europeans and Americans, who originally went to Hawaii for 
the purpose of converting its people to Christianity, have acquired a 
title to about 1,052,000 acres, leaving the natives only about 257,000. 
Mr. Pettigrew, of South Dakota, drew attention to this fact when the 
question was before the Senate in 1894: ‘‘ Let us hope,” he piously 
observed, ‘‘ that the dominant invaders have attended to the souls of 
the Kanakas, which was the main business of the crusade, for they 
have certainly paid strict attention to the incidental business by getting 
possession of three-quarters of the fertile land.” It is the fact that not 
only do the Hawaiians themselves not wish for annexation, but also 
nearly nine-tenths of the white population are bitterly opposed to it. 
The only supporters of the movement in the Islands are the members 
of the Government who desire to enrich a few men by the sale of 
private lands around Pearl Harbour, and also the members of the 
Sugar Ring. 

Out of a population of about 109,000, there are not more than 
2,000 American males, and not 1,500 males in all the eight islands are 
in favour of annexation. A free- republic, or a restoration of the 
Monarchy, are the only two alternatives to satisfy the majority of the 
people, and against the practical deletion of their national life by the 
existing oligarchy, culminating in its total extinction by incorporation 
with the United States, they are almost unanimous. 

Mr. F. T. Dubois, of Idaho, who has made a close study of the 
question actually upon the spot, says: ‘‘ The United States boasts 
that it is the cradle of libertv. It has stood as the friend apd guide of 
weak nations, and has always insisted that Governments derive their 
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just powers from the consent of the governed. . . . We asser 
that the individual should be consulted in all matters affecting his 
political rights and status. . . . Weinvoke the Monroe doctrine, 
and have for seventy years, if any foreign power attempts to coerce a 
weaker country against their will. We have not yet invoked it in 
vain. These people of the Hawaiian Islands have not been consulted 
at all. Their country is being taken away from them against their 
will, and they are being forced to become part of a political system 
and civilization which they know nothing of, and do not want, and 
will not have—and by whom? .. . . If they are ruthlessly 
annexed against their will, it will require a° standing army and a fleet 
of ships to keep them in subjection. . . . Itis my calm, deliberate 
judgment that there is not a just-minded, unbiassed, disinterested 
American living who shall favour annexing the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States after ascertaining the conditions existing there 
through a fair and personal investigation.” 

That a plebiscite would have resulted in the overthrow of the 
Republic is not questioned ; whether a plebiscite would restore the 
Monarchy or endorse the annexation of the Islands is another question 
into which it is not our purpose to enquire now. All that is really 
necessary to add is that the memorialists who, under date of the 8th 
of October, 1897, addressed the President, Congress, and People of 
the United States, protesting against the extinction of their existence 
as a nation, have solemnly pledged their faith to yield their ready and 
cheerful acquiescence to annexation if, at a fair and free election held 
for that purpose, a majority of votes be cast in favour of sucha 
project. Atthe moment, they were not pleading for the restoration of 
the Monarchy, but against the ratification of the proposed Treaty of 
Union. 

As for ourselves, if we omit altogether the question whether we 
have a temporal, as well as another interest, in doing what we can to 
maintain the broad principle of the liberty of the subject, we have, we 
think, a practical interest in the matter. Reasoning by analogy 
against the annexation of Hawaii, we would quote the parallel case of 
Denmark, whose integrity we formally guaranteed by the Treaty 
of London in 1852, but to whose disintegration we were none the less 
accessories by refusing to interfere when, on death of Frederick VII., 
Prussia and Austria combined to seize Schleswig and Holstein. The 
practical result of our non-intervention is that Prussia, by her 
acquisition of these two provinces, now has complete command of all 
the ports in the Baltic, has become a naval power, and is becoming a 
dangerous commercial rival of our own. Had we abided by our 
undertaking to Denmark, Prussia would have been compelled to work 
at her evolution on different lines. It is a poor kind of statesmanship 
that allows one power to inflict wrong upon another and weaker power, 
merely because to do so is at the moment to follow the line of least 
resistance. The policy of concession can easily be carried too far, and 
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although to concede may, at the moment, seem to be the simplest way 
of preserving peace, it may not be the safest in the end. 

West Africa has a similar lesson to teach us. It is not many 
years since we regarded our West African Colonies as mere encum- 
brances, and paid wholly inadequate attention to them. A possibly 
hostile power has gradually acquired a very large part of the Hinter- 
land, and now bids fair to confine our possessions to the littoral. 
Indeed, had it not been for the Imperial policy of Sir George Goldie 
and the Royal Niger Company, we should soon have nothing but a 
bare coast line. It is true that, in this case, we guaranteed no 
independence, but in temporal affairs there is not much to choose 
between breach of faith to a friend and stupidity in our own conduct. 

The value of a moral lies solely in its application. Hawaii is 
situated in the direct line of route between Canada and Australia. In 
a general war, the Suez Canal might quite conceivably be closed, and 
the Cape might be held by a hostile power. In these two events, the 
importance of Hawaii, as keeping open a line of communication 
between Canada and Australia, can scarcely be exaggerated. It is 
neither lack of patriotism nor lack of faith in our own race that 
leads us to suggest these contingencies. We refer to them only 
to show that if we are no longer influenced by a sense of our 
obligations, prudence should still induce us to be consistent and to 
carry our undertaking into effect. And, to apply the general to the 
particular, this means that we should not be only ethically right but 
politically wise in espousing the cause of the Hawaiians, and 
regarding the annexation by the United States with something more 
than suspicion. These are, unfortunately, not the days in which one 
gets credit for good motives. Humanitarianism, we are told, 
prompted the United States to embark upon the war which is to 
result in their possessing Cuba and Puerto Rico. Anxiety for the 
souls of the Kanakas has secured for them a naval base in Hawaii. 
We should be behind our time if we were not a little sceptical of such 
purity of motive, more especially when it achieves its objects by 
means such as those we have detailed. 


RUVIGNY. 
CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 





Mirage 


Mad—am I mad, my lieges, that your cords 
Should rive and furrow this poor bruised reed ? 

Aye mad! Yet shall ye hear, yea ye, my lords, 
A gospel grander than your cruel creed. 

Bind fast, lest I escape—you cannot bind 

The soaring pinions of a madman’s mind! 
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A birthday forms one boundary of our span ; 

The future boundary’s boundless, so ye say ; 
Eternal is the destiny of man, 

Though his beginning was but yesterday ; 
The links of life, forsooth, e’en death mayn’t sever, 
And yet, time was when life itself was never ! 
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Sirs, I am mad, and may not comprehend 
This utter paradox of being’s thread ; 
This tangled warp and woof with but one end— 
That end our birth. The endless are the dead ? 
Such, such is reason ; such the light of day ; 
My thoughts sheer phantasy, the wild moonray ! 
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Amen. Ansoit be. Yet deign to roam 
To an existence earlier than the womb. 
Leave that your first and sweetest earthly home, 
As one that riseth glorious from the tomb. 
Flee the false flesh. Above the eagle soar ; 
Forget to feel, and Be again once more ! 





* % 7 * 


A hundred years ago I lived a prince. 
I lived. Yes, I. This very mystic I ; 
Though metamorphosed miserably, since 
I lost the magic of my majesty. 
Not I alone lived then but also you— 
Be ye my witnesses I tell you true! 








MIRAGE 


Scathe me with scorn; vent all your purblind ire ! 
But first unroll the ravel of your being 
To its original. It was your sire— 
Thus far the sane and mad are both agreeing. 
Here our ideas diverge. Let me say rather, 
I own no separate soul. J am my father. 


Nature shall speak ; a seed is of the root, 

Absorbs its parent’s food, lives by its breath ; 
And man of man is as the vernal shoot, 

The seed survives, the stem succumbs to death. 
A seed is but an atom—and the ant, 
Though dowered with brains above the elephant. 


Then why, forsooth, take for your measure, size ? 
A vital whole inheres the smallest germ. 
Nay, in the seed a stronger essence lies— 
The plant in shedding nears its final term. 
Reverse the course of being. Age would grow 
To manhood, childhood, and the embryo. 


The son the father was, the father, son, 
The daughter by a parity her mother ; 

The self-same entity now tenants one, 
Now passes to the person of another. 

Life rushes headlong like a lava tide, 

And rolls the molten, casts the cool aside. 


Whence then the loss of pristine memory ? 
A draught of Lethe in your mother’s womb, 
And life’s long history shall blurréd be 
As the grey legend of an ancient tomb. 
Yet, though by Lethe thus inebriate, 
The soul redintegrates its previous state. 


Madness, you say! This then is sanity— 

To boast an ignorance of what has been, 
And to gaze backwards, morbid vanity, 

As through a crystal on a faéry scene ? 
Perhaps? A brain, too fatally enlarged, 
With torturing memories must be surcharged. 


Not such your lot. Then spare a wretched man, 
Who might not gain oblivion’s blessed spell, 
But bore the bane, from span of life to span, 
Of luckless love—an omnipresent hell ! 
Contrast the iron of your feeble gyves 
With the e notions of a thousand lives. 
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For I could map in months the fleeting years 
Tell each occurrence of each part of time, 
Or trace its limits by the seas of tears, 
Its mountains by the skies I tried to climb. 
And what remains? The burden of a past 
As earth immovable, as heaven vast. 


My soul has hoped and hated, loved and laughed 
And life itself is not more long, more wide ; 

Yet, strange to tell, I never yet have quaffed, 
Death’s final Lethe, never having died. 

I passed from sire to son, from son to sire, 

Quitted my old to seek a new attire. 


So have I been throughout endowed with youth, 
And youth is ever swayed by coarser passion ; 
Yet once, and only once, in sober truth, 
Learnt I to worship in an holier fashion ; 
That once was as the zenith of my lives, 
Nor would I change it for a world of wives! 


It was, I said, a century ago ; 
A glorious province owned my sovereign sway ; 
From infancy my spirit learnt to know 
The luxury of making serfs obey. 
I towered supernal, as a giant tree, 
Usurping heaven, prefigures destiny. 


And why? Because the ages in their school 
Had taught the law of lordship over men ; 
Not on the needs of now was framed my rule, 
But by the precepts of eternal then; 
Through the long march of years had I been king, 
A master in the art of governing. 


Each separate reign a consort gave for mate— 
An appanage attaching to the crown ; 
Yet never one dawned on my soul as fate ; 
Theirs might I be; they mine, yet not mine own. 
Such dalliance was but earthly, and the love 
My being hungered after, from above. 


At last from all the centuries there shone 
With sudden dazzle of celestial light, 
Like some divinity my soul upon, 
A child who bowed me as by mystic might. 
Indeed herself was all surpassing sweetness, 
Her nature, in its every fibre, meetness. 





MIRAGE 


Ineffable her presence, form and face— 
A very flower of pristine paradise ; 

The mind of heaven my thoughts rejoiced to trace 
In the deep lustre of those tender eyes. 

Ye Powers! I quivered as an aspen tree 

To hear my goddess tell her love for me. 


Aye, as a river, swoll’n by sudden flood, 
Shall burst its banks in volume of wild water, 
So welled the torrent of her maiden blood 
Towards my breast. She was a king’s proud daughter, 
Yet dared outpour her passion crystal-pure, 
A freewill offering that disdained to lure. 


Ah, me! Comes back each second of that scene— 
The noontide gemming all a lonely lake ; 
The avenue of limes we walked between ; 
The heathern tapestry ; the burnished brake. 
Fain would I worship her, but was afraid, 
So reverend seemed the presence of this maid. 


She saw my tongue was tied, my accents weak, 
My nerve a-tremble, and myself unmanned, 


So would she of her grace be first to speak— 

She was so innocent and yet so grand ; 
Ne’er through the ages thrilled there such a pleasure 
As when she opened wide her bosom’s treasure. 


Sweet words she whispered with a laughing lip 
And just one touch of fear lest love be blame ; 
Nor, till her honey I essayed to sip, 
Fled from her cheek the passing glow of shame. 
For me her tribute was a sacred soul, 
Concrete in beauty -an harmonious whole. 


No need for troth—our very eyes were wed, 
Our breasts a sympathy of luscious chords, 
Our love more real than ever bridal bed, 
Our rapture too magnifical for words. 
But best—twain natures in themselves agrecing, 
Such union was eternal as our being. 


Alas, ere sunset cast its latest beam 
On the dark summits of the ancient hills, 
A darker shadow broke across our dream, 
O’erwhelming joyance in a depth of ills. 
He tore her from me, he, my ruthless foe, 
And left me lone, the prisoner of woe. 
VOL. IV 
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Bid me not name that most dishonoured name ; 
Its vitriol would burn my lips. Let be. 

His dastard deeds engraved their proper fame 
On the red annals of our history. 

Sweet love! Thy body for his lust he stole, 

But force was never felon of a soul. 
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And I! for one so lost what might remain ? 
A fire it was to feel, a hell to think. 
I sought as anodyne the zany’s bane, 
A dullard Lethe in an opiate drink. 
Then, when the cup that hebetates was full, 
Flung my poor wreckage to a common trull. 
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She bore a child. I was that ill-starred son, 
No longer prince—a miserable hind, 

Tormented with the thought of being undone, 
And gifted with a more than royal mind. 

Manhood in memories of Her was spent, 

My life as t’were a purple garment rent. 













Yet once again, in the long waste of years, 
A woman—and a woman poor but true— 
In woman’s pity for a trance of tears 
This shell devoid of kernel willed to woo. 
To her I yielded sympathy, and she 
The last of mother’s thus became to me. 













Such, such the history of him you see, 
A most contemptible and sorry thing ! 
Yet, sirs, remember, as you gaze on me, 
I am a pauper, but was once a king. 
Nor for a sceptre does my soul repine, 
Let honour perish, if that love were mine! 








And she, my goddess, she the sport of other, 
She with the radiance of a flawless jewel, 
By desecration foul became a mother, 
Victim of fate more barbarously cruel, 
For the last birthpang was the pang of slaughter 
Whereby her soul passed onwards to her daughter. 














That babe again in womanhood transmitted 
The casket of herself to one, you know— 
A Royal Lady marvellously fitted 
By lineage with the grace of long-ago. 
She is the same, with not one feature changed 
Unless my intellect be all deranged. 
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We met. We lovers of that mystic past; 
I, swathed in rags, and she in regal guise. 
The noon so long awaited beamed at last ; 
Once more we loved, though ’twere but with our eyes. 
Then in an ecstacy I lost command, 
And dared defile the lily of her hand. 


Those pencilled veins I pulsed but for a trice, 
Like one inebriate with newest wine, 

When, falling on me, gripping as a vice, 
Smarted the vengeance of the Philistine. 

In vain I shrilled the magic of her name. 

She answered never—Was it dread or shame? 


And now I writhe a captive. Prithee leave me, 
Who have no less desire than to die! 

Nay, if ye will not for my words believe me, 
Believe in this—the dying cannot lie! 

To you my tale may sound a madman’s dream; 

Yet tales for all are true, but as they seem. 


ComMPTON READE. 





Pickwickwian Studies: No. IV 
MUGGLETON AND ITS CRICKET. 


THE situation and real name of Muggleton has always been a hotly 
debated point; many have been the speculations and many the 
suggestions as tothe original. I was once inclined to adopt Gravesend, 
on the statement of the author’s daughter, that, one day, driving 
with her father towards Cobham, he said that “it was here that 
Mr. Pickwick dropped his whip.” Cobham would be on the way 
to Gravesend. 

Now what was Muggleton? A large town, with Mayor, Burgesses, 
and Freemen—an ancient and loyal Borough, much given to 
petitioning Parliament. It is insinuated that these petitions were 
guided by Stiggins-like instincts—‘‘a zealous advocacy of Christian 
principles combined with a devoted attachment to commercial rights. 
Hence they were against negro slavery abroad and for the factory 
system at home. They were for abolishing Sunday trading in the 
streets, and for maintaining the sale of church livings.” A member of 
Boz’s family has assured me that Maidstone was in the author's 
mind: it is only some eight miles from Rochester. But ‘ The 
Bull” waiter informed the Pickwickians that Muggleton was nearly 
double the distance or fifteen miles; while Gravesend is about 
six miles from Rochester—so the evidence of distance does not 
help us. Where, too, did Mr. Pickwick drop his whip? The Pick- 
wickian enthusiast can ascertain this—’an he will—by a little 
calculation. After leaving ‘‘The Bull,” the tall quadruped exercised 
his “‘manceuvre” of darting to the side of the road, rushing forward 
for some minutes—twenty times—which would cover about an hour. 
In the etching, there is a picture of the spot—a hedge-lined road. 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends had therefore to walk the whole way; yet 
they arrived late in the afternoon. No one could walk from Rochester 
to Maidstone in that time. So, on the whole, I am for Gravesend. It 
was natural that Mr. Pickwick should drop his whip—but most un- 
natural that he should ask Winkle to dismount and pick it up for him; 
and, most unnatural of all, that Winkle, in his precarious situation, 
should consent to dismount. The ordinary course would be that 
Tupman or Snodgrass should get down. Then, for the great marvel 
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of all, we have Mr. Pickwick, who would not get down, or could not 
get down to pick up his whip, getting down to help Mr. Winkle on 
to his horse! Thus, on the two occasions, the useless or lazy Tupman 
and Snodgrass kept their seats. 

It has been claimed—by the late Charles Dickens the younger— 
that Town Malling was Muggleton, and on the ground that it has 
always had a reputation for good cricket. It is not far from Maidstone. 
But this is easily disposed of. Muggleton is described as an important 
corporate town, with a Mayor, etc. Further, the cricketing at Muggleton 
was of the poorest sort. There was an elderly gentleman playing who 
could not stop the balls—a slim one was hit on the nose—they were a 
set of “duffers,” in fact. As for Dickens knowing nothing about cricket, 
I can say, as Mr. Lang contends, that he was always interested 
in it. I myself have seen him sit the whole day in a marquee, during a 
match got up by himself at Gads Hill, marking (or “notching ”) in the 
most admirable manner. Anything he did or described, he did and 
described according to the best fashion he could compass. 

And here we may admire the wonderful walking powers that Boz 
allots to his heroes—Tupman and Pickwick, who were elderly persons 
and stout withal. Fifteen miles to Muggleton—two miles further to 
Manor Farm—and all done between eleven o’clock, and a period 
“late in the afternoon ’—say five o’clock. Ata later visit came the 
memorable five-and-twenty-mile walk to get an appetite fordinner. The 
truth was, such stretches were as nothing to Boz himself. Walking 
was his grand pastime and one absolute necessity. He tramped 
on with an amazing energy and vigour, which, as I know from 
experience, it was impossible to match. Sometimes he walked the 
streets for nearly the whole night. This personal element helps to 
explain many things in “ Pickwick” which was the early life of ‘‘ Boz.” 

Wishing, however, to investigate this knotty question thoroughly, 
I lately communicated with the Town Clerk of Maidstone, Mr, 
Herbert Monckton, who was good enough to search the Books 
with reference to certain queries which I furnished. Dickens states 
of the mysterious and unnamed Borough, that it had its Mayor, 
Burgesses, and Freemen—which at once excludes Town Malling 
which the younger Charles Dickens had selected. The Clerk has found 
that, at the period in question, there were 813 Freemen on the roll. 
It has always been held to be “an ancient and loyal Borough,” but 
this, of course, most boroughs of its standing would claim to be. 
Boz speaks of innumerable Petitions to Parliament, and Mr. 
Monckton tells me that he has found many petitions in the Books-— 
one in 1828 against the Licensing Bill, which seems to prove that 
Maidstone, like Muggleton, ‘‘ mingled a zealous advocacy of Christian 
principles with a devoted attachment to commercial rights.” Then as 
to the description: Both Maidstone and Muggleton have an open 
square for the market: there are also in both places in the square 
a fire-office, linen draper, corn factor, saddler, grocer, shoe-shop, 
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but apparently no distiller. It was curious, certainly, that there 
should be an Inn with so odd a sign as the Blue Lion in Maidstone 
—and also a post bearing this sign, in front. Then as to the cricket, 
the cricket field was in the Meadow, Maidstone, not far from the 
High Street; while at Muggleton, we are told that Mr. Pickwick’s 
friends ‘‘had turned out of the main street and were already within 
sight of the field of battle.” 


GOSWELL STREET. 


A question that has often exercised ingenious folk is, why did Mr. 
Pickwick choose to live in Goswell Street ? rather, why did Boz select 
such a quarter for him? Of course, at that time, it was really a 
“‘ genteel” neighbourhood, as anyone can see who walks along the 
desolate streets and terraces, the forlorn squares and enclosures that are 
close by, and where the New River runs. Nothing is more depressing 
than the aspect of these fallen places; but, in Mr. Pickwick’s time, they 
had not been very long erected. Indeed, this offers yet another 
department, which his wonderful Book suggests: that it is the best record 
of all the changes that have taken place in London; and this Goswell 
Street tenancy shows clearly that the neighbourhood was a desirable 
one for residents of position. Mr. Pickwick was a City man, and his 
club met in Hoggin Lane, in the City. He generally put up, or, as 
Bob Sawyer had it, “‘ hung out,” at the “George and Vulture,” also in 
the City. One side of Goswell Street, in those days—a road ascending 
to the old Angel Inn—faced, near the top, a number of the pretentious 
squares and terraces I have been describing. That interesting old 
theatre, Sadler’s Wells, was in the rear, and the New River passed 
beneath it or beside it, and, quite uncovered in those days, rippled 
along on its course from the country. 

All the houses were private houses. Some enthusiasts have 
actually identified Mrs. Bardell’s apartments—but there is not a particle 
of evidence. Now it has become a busy thoroughfare, with a noisy 
tramway : nearly all the houses have been turned into shops, and Mr. 
Pickwick could scarcely recognize his old quarters. The whole region 
bears a faded air. Amateurs, who love exploring their London, will find 
entertainment in wandering about Islington and the adjoining districts, 
experiencing quite a new sensation, and hardly realizing that they are 
so close to Aldersgate. The New River itself, which ends its course 
here, is a pleasant attraction, with its great basin, and ancient offices by 
the edge of the water. 

Imitating Elia, I once set out from here, and followed its course 
and its many windings far out into the country, taking up the journey 
on successive days, until I reached its source in Hertfordshire, and 
a most pleasant, interesting voyage of discovery it was. For it so winds 
and bends, now passing through fields and demesnes, now skirting 
towns and villages, that is is just as picturesque as any natural stream. 
Such being its attractions,’ Mr. Pickwick was virtually living in the 
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country or 1n the suburbs, and enjoying the fine, keen, inspiring air, 
which the jaded Londoner from lower districts may, even now, still in- 
hale. There isno Goswell Street now, but Goswell Road—a very noisy, 
clattering thoroughfare. 

Another remark to be made is this :—how much do we owe to the 
vivifying power of Boz’s descriptions of these old Towns, Inns, and 
streets? The ordinary provincial town—unsung and undescribed by 
him—remains what it is and nothing more. York and Manchester 
stir no memories, and are unvisited by pilgrims, because they are not in 
Pickwick. Boz seems to have found the true interpretation and inner 
meaning of each place, and has actually preserved the tone and 
flavour that existed in his own time. This continues even now. As 
we stroll through Rochester or Ipswich, Bath or Bury, Pickwick and 
his friends walk with us. And, as if well contented to rest under the 
spell, these antique towns have made no effort at change, but remain 
much as they did. 

And this prompts the question: Where did Mrs. Cluppins live ? 
At the trial we learned that she was a friend and neighbour of Mrs. 
Bardell’s, one of her comméres. She had “looked in” on the 
momentous morning, having been out to purchase “ kidney pertaties,” 
yet, on their Hampstead junketting, we find her coming with the Raddles, 
in their cab, all the way from Lant Street, Borough. She was 
clearly Mrs. Raddle’s friend and neighbour. Perhaps she had moved, 
though this is not likely. The household gods of such, like Elia, 
strike a deep root. 

In his descriptions of the Bardell party’s journey to Hampstead, 
which ended so disastrously, the art of Boz is shown as usual by 
supplying the notion of movement—he seems to take us along up the 
northern heights—we feel the pleasureable anticipations of a party of 
pleasure for the lower middle class. From the lower end of Goswell 
Street—where Mr. Pickwick’s lodgings must have been, for, in the 
upper part, there are no houses opposite for Mrs. Raddle to call at—it 
must have been a long drive for the party. I assume they must have 
made for Kentish Town, and toiled up Haverstock Hill at a walk, for 
the coach was heavily laden enough. Pleasant Hampstead! One is 
always glad to find Boz associating his humour with places that we 
are deeply interested in. The Hampstead of this hour, though changed 
enough, may remind us very fairly of Boz’s time. It has still the 
attractions of the old-fashioned, red-brick houses, and terraces, the 
mixture of green, and the charming, even seductive, heath. ‘ The 
Spaniards” at Hampstead—Boz calls it ‘‘ The Spaniard” —is scarcely 
altered from the day of the Bardell visit, and is as picturesque as ever 
with its Tea Gardens and Bowers—I never pass it-without seeming to 
see Jackson’s hackney-coath waiting and the Sheriff's man at the gate 
taking his drink. The other Inn, also bound up with memories of 
Boz, the “‘ Jack Straw’s Castle,” also stands, but one reads with alarm 
on this day of grace (June rath, 1898) :-— 
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There are few Londoners who will not grieve to hear that the well-known inn on 
the Spaniards Road, “Jack Straw’s Castle,” famous as the rendezvous of authors, 
artists, statesmen, and many a celebrity of old days, is going the way of other ancient 
buildings. The low rooms and quaint interior of the hostel are now being entirely 
transformed and modernised. The only concession made to the prejudices of the 
old frequenters of the innis that the outer face is to be preserved intact. To the 
passer by, no great change will perhaps be apparent ; but within, the charm of the 
place will have vanished entirely. A spacious saloon bar flooded with glaring light, 
with modern furniture and appliances, is to take the place of the old rooms, coffee- 
room, billiard-room, and bar. In fact, it is to become a modern hotel. The change 
is quite enough to make the shade of Dickens arise. As John Forster has told us, 
the great novelist loved this old chop-house, and, after a ramble on the Heath, often 
adjourned here for a good wholesome dinner. 


Mary HOGARTH. 


This young girl—to whom a touching interest attached from her 
being so prematurely cut off—was a most interesting creature, one of 
three sisters—daughters of Mr. George Hogarth, a writer to the 
Signet, who is a sort of link between Scott and Dickens. For 
he had acted as the former’s man of business in the Ballantyne 
disputes, and must have prompted Dickens in the article that* he 
wrote on that thorny subject. He was a good musician and a writer 
in the magazines. We find his work in the old ‘“‘ Monthly Magazine” 
where Dickens made his début, and when Boz was installed as editor 
of “Bentley's,” we find him admitting much of his father-in-law’s 
writing. His ‘‘ Memoirs of the Opera” are well-known. There isa 
charming outline sketch of Maclise’s, showing the profiles of two of 
the sisters with Dickens, all three of the most refined and interesting 
cast—but Boz’s face is certainly the handsomest of the three. He 
must have been a most attractive young man—something of the 
pattern of his own Nicholas Nickleby. 

One of the most interesting features of the episode is the reference 
the author was constantly making to this bereavement. In the 
rollicking ‘‘ Pickwick,” any serious introduction of such a_ topic 
would have been out of place: though I fancy a little paragraph in 
the account of the Manor Farm Christmas festivities is connected 
with it. But about the same time, or rather, some six months later, 
he was busy with his “‘ Oliver Twist,” and it seems certain that Rose 
Maylie was drawn from this sympathetic creature, for there is a feeling 
and a passionate grief displayed that could only be caused by the loss 
of a person that he had known and loved. Here is his description of 
Rose :—‘‘ The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and spring time 
of womanhood, at that age when, if ever angels be for God’s good 
purposes enthroned in mortal forms, they may be without impiety 
supposed to abide in such forms as hers. She was not past seventeen. 
Cast in so slight and exquisite a mould; so mild and gentle; so pure 
and beautiful; that earth seemed not her element, nor its rough 
creatures her fit companions.” (These are almost the words of Mary 
Hogarth’s epitaph written by Dickens.) ‘‘ The very intelligence that 
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shone in her deep blue eye, and was stamped upon her noble head, 
seemed scarcely of her age, or of the world; and yet the changing 
expression of sweetness and good humour, the thousand lights that 
played upon the face and left no shadow there ; above all, the smiie, 
the cheerful, happy smile, were for Home, and fireside peace and 
happiness.” She is then described as “playfully putting back her 
hair, which was simply braided on her forehead; and threw into her 
beaming look such an expression of affection and artless loveliness, 
that blessed spirits might have smiled to look upon her.” 

The earnestness, the feeling of sincerity thrown into this 
description—the tone of reality—leave a conviction that this must 
have been drawn from a person who had lived, and in whom the writer 
had the deepest interest. Further, it is clearly the description of a 
person who had passed away: of one who was no longer with him.* 
‘‘ She was at the theatre with us on Saturday night, well and happy, 
and expired in my arms a few hours afterwards.” So he wrote 
to Mr. Cox. 

At the end, he returns to the subject, and retouches the picture: 


“T would show Rose Maylie in all the bloom and grace of early womanhood, 
shedding on her secluded path in life the soft and gentle light that fell on all who trod it 
with her, and shone into their hearts ; I would paint her the /*fe and joy of the 
Jireside circle, and the lively summer group ; I would follow her through the sultry 
fields at noon, and hear the low tones of her sweet voice in the moonlit evening walk ; 
I would watch her inall her geodness and charity abroad, and the untiring discharge 
of domestic duties at home ; I would summon before me again those joyous 
little faces that clustered round her knee; I would recall the tone of that clear laugh, 
and conjure up that sympathizing tear that glistened in the soft, blue eye. These, 
and a thousand looks and smiles, and turns of thought and speech, I would fain recall 
them, every one.” 


Again, it is clear that all this is personal, and written of one that 
he knew and deeply loved. 
In ‘‘ Nickleby,” there is yet another allusion to this sad subject—it is 
suggested by Kate’s grief for Smike: 


“It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature that, when the heart is 
softened and touched by some tranquil happiness or affectionate fecling, the memory 
of the dead comes over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It would almost seem as 
though our better thoughts and sympathies were charms, in virtue of which the soul is 
enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse with the spirits of those whom 
we dearly loved in life. Alas ! how often and how long may these patient angels hover 
above us, watching for the spell which is so seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten.” 


This is no artificial utterance. He had clearly interrupted himself 
to indulge in this sad retrospect. He then points a moral from 
Mrs. Nickleby, who, he says, could not conceive the idea of anyone 
dwelling on such thoughts in secret. I have always had a notion that 


*“Oliver Twist” was begun in January, 1837, and Rose Maylie introduced 
about July or August. Mary Hogarth died on May 7th. 
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this worthy lady’s incongruities and rambling methods were suggested 
by one of his own household, whose imperfection was found to be a 
complete lack of sympathy with him in all his feelings. 

The devotion of Oliver Twist to Rose, it is not fanciful to say, 
was intended to symbolise his own to Mary. We can recall the 
passionate, agitated excitement with which Rose’s illness is des- 
cribed—the hanging on the doctor’s sentence, &c.—a reminiscense 
certainly, and we have only to look at the sketch by Cruikshank of 
his friend (given in ‘‘ Bozland”’) to recognise the likeness to Oliver. 
Oliver’s sufferings were his own. a 

How tremendous the blow of her death must have been to the 
successful writer may be conceived, when he did not scruple to 
interrupt the book, cast it aside altogether, from sheer incapacity to 
write a line. The June number did not appear. No one can imagine 
the inconvenience, the loss, the enormous risks that were run by 
taking this step—the horror and consternation of the publishers and 
all concerned. It proved how indifferent he had become to his 
prospects and prosperity when he could venture such a thing. The 
first of the month came round, but no “‘ Pickwick.” It was a public 
catastrophe. When he was able t» resume his story, he found it 
necessary to issue an explanation in the form of an address. 











186 Strand, 
June 30th, 1837. 


The author is desirous to take the opportunity afforded him by the resumption 
of his work to state, once again, what he thought had been stated sufficiently 
emphatically before, namely, that its publication was interrupted bya severe domestic 
affliction of no ordinary kind ; that this was the sole cause of the non-appearance of 
the present number in its usual course ; that, hereafter, it will continue to be pub- 
lished with its accustomed regularity. However superfluous this second notice may 
appear to many, it is rendered necessary by various idle speculations and absurdities 
which have been industriously propagated during the past month, which have 
reached the author's ears from many quarters, and have grieved him exceedingly. 
By one set of intimate acquaintances, especially well-informed, he has been killed 
outright ; by another, driven mad ; by a third, imprisoned for debt ; by a fourth, left 
per steamer for the United States ; by a fifth, rendered incapable of mental exertion 
for evermore ; by all, in short, represented as doing anything but seeking by a few 
wecks’ retirement, the restoration of cheerfulness and peace, of which a sad bereave- 
ment has necessarily deprived him. 





Percy FITZGERALD. 
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Old Age Pensions and Lunatic Asylums 


GOVERNMENT is pledged to do something in the way of providing 
a substitute for outdoor relief, in order to mitigate the hard lot of such 
survivals of labour as can be termed meritorious. At present, no 
scheme of old-age pensions holds the field. I'conomists are much 
exercised by that bogey term “Socialistic,” oblivious of the patent 
fact, that England has been spared revolution by such social 
experiments as the Poor Law, the Lunacy Acts, and private charity, 
which has covered the face of the land with hospitals, dispensaries, 
almshouses, refuges, penitentiaries, and the like. Then we have to 
consider the sprete injuria forma, the selfish jealousy of the Oddfellows, 
Foresters, and other friendly organisations. Above all, ways and 
means interpose a decided barrier. Just now, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to think of the Navy, and, before long, the Army may 
also claim his consideration, while Education remains a steadily 
increasing element of National Expenditure, and the ratepayer 
resents the slightest addition to burdens which are cruelly and 
unequally distributed. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that old age pensions, like 
other things, must begin at the beginning. If, as the United States 
after the Civil War, we had a surplus which we could not contrive to 
expend on the various items in the budget, then, an imaginative 
Minister might evolve some heroic system, which would make us all 
State-supported at sixty-five. At present, no such surplus looms on 
any possible horizon ; and to-day is the wrong moment for discussing a 
grand and mathematically-spherical scheme. It may come to that in 
the dim future, but the epoch is a long way off, so remote as to be out 
of sight. All the same, while the grass grows the steed starves. 
There are cases demanding sympathy, and involving acute suffering 
by the delay. The people do not expect much, and will rest content 
with a very slender instalment of what is due between man and man, 
between those who have and those who have not. It is impossible to 
conceive feebler statesmanship than such as condescends to plead 
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that, because a huge measure beggars possibility, therefore a tentative 
measure cannot be tried. ‘The man in the street” puts this 
reluctance down to the callous superbity of wealth. He may be 
wrong, but philanthropy finds herself too often staggered by the 
jaunty indifference of the House of Commons. If place and power 
hinged on Old Age Pensions, every one would exhibit an excess of 
grim earnestness; the subject, being virtually non-contentious, arouses 
the very most languid interest. We are apt to forget that, in a 
popular Chamber, every member is playing his own game for his own 
stakes. Once in a way, a Wilberforce or a Plimsoll—a man destitute 
of all selfish aims, and, therefore, outside the gamble of party politics 
—having first aroused the National conscience, shames our 
representatives into leaving their dice and their counters for serious 
business and the interests of humanity. But while we have the 
cause, there is no man with the trumpet of an angel to thunder it 
forth. The wrongs of the slave told; the scuttled ship told; the 
broken down labourer is passed by on the other side. 

It would be instructive if we could obtain a return of the number 
of men and women, over seventy years of age, who are working, 
when unfit for work, when work involves acute physical torture, and, 
being of inevitably inferior quality, commands only a starvation wage. 
In the rural districts, where rheumatism bends, and twists, and gnarls 
the body of the aged toiler, such work, work which is torment, may 
be termed ubiquitous. And the labourer, so long as he can labour, 
will endure all things in order to retain his poor, draughty home, and 
escape the shame and horror of the workhouse. I have before my 
eyes the spectacle of a man whose age exceeds three score and ten. 
According to his lights, that man has lived up to his loftiest ideal. 
He has set an example of sobriety, industry and honesty. Few of the 
clergy know the Bible so accurately. Few have groped so earnestly, 
by individual, unaided effort after truth. I know of none—saint or 
sinner—so brave in facing physical pain. His life work has been 
humble, yet useful—breaking stones on the road. This has involved 
exposure to weather, and, in consequence, the man is so crippled that 
he cannot step a single yard without such acute pain as brings the 
sweat to his brow. To earn his eighteenpence a day for himself and 
delicate wife, he must trudge two miles to work in the morning, toil 
all day, and trudge back at night. He does it from Christmas to 
Christmas; in the sharp frost, in the driving rain, in the East wind, 
under an August sun. I cherished a sort of forlorn hope that last 
Session might have brought Old Age Pensions closer for the sake of 
this son of the soil. Practically the subject, has been adjourned sine 
die. The Liberals prefer that the measure should be hung up, because 
it can be placed at the tail of some prolix Newcastle programme, and 
serve as a bait for votes. The Conservatives wish it shelved, because 
of the bogey, Socialism. It represents one of those measures which 
are held in reserve by the Liberals, and seems destined, ‘like so 
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many Liberal projects, to be eventually carried by their opponents. 
It is a pawn in the game, and the meddling philanthropist is 
requested to learn the pawns alone. They are a negligible quantity ! 
The object of this paper is to hazard a suggestion. I am not so vain 
as to imagine that anything, however practicable, emanating from an 
outsider, will receive a hearing. I place my convictions on paper 
solely in the hope that I may catch the ear of some one who is a 
punter in the Parliamentary jew. I may consider myself the equivalent 
of a proletarian, not having the entrée of the tables, who requests a 
chance player to put his small coin on zero. It won’t turn up, but he 
has made his stake. 

Old Age Pensions, I maintain, can only be tried, in the first 
instance, as an experiment—not as a system. We have the machinery 
ready to hand in the District and County Councils. At this stage, I 
do not deem it feasible to grant more than seven shillings a weck to a 
man, or twelve to a man and his wife. Less would be useless. 
Further, the age limit in any tentative scheme must not be lower than 
seventy—perhaps seventy-two. Character and conduct would have to 
be essential, because the House of Lords would never consent to 
pension poachers, but bankruptcy ought not to be a bar. 

Now comes the question of ways and means ? 

At present, a large sum is raised, partly by rate, partly by 
Parliamentary grant, for the maintenance of County Asylums. If 
the portion raised by rate, i.e. about three-fourths, were placed at the 
disposal of the County Councils, to be necessarily applied in 
providing old age pensions, on the above lines, for the aged and 
deserving poor, seniors having the preference; then the pension 
experiment could be commenced. Parish Councils would recommend 
cases to the District Councils, which, again, would investigate each 
case, and pass it on for a final consideration of a Select Committee of 
the County Council. Thereby the antecedents of each applicant 
would be thoroughly investigated. Shoulda recipient become insane, 
then the pension would determine; and I regret to say that the 
proportion of aged persons who lose their reason is abnormal in the 
rural districts, hence this limitation would be essential. My 
belief is that the fund I have named would cover all meritorious cases 
over seventy-two. At all events, cases would take their turn as 
vacancies occurred, so that each and all would be benefited sooner or 
later. Of course, the custom which prevails universally, in England, 
of a certain type of religionist being preferred solely in virtue of 
his Shibboleth, would give the favoured type an advantage, but that 
is only to affirm that in all human affairs there exist inevitable 
inequalities. On the whole, it might be assumed that Committees of 
County Councils, more particularly if it could be arranged that they 
were composed of men of education, would regard the commoner 
principles of equity. 

Here I am confronted with the pecuniary aspect of the problem. 
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A considerable proportion of the County Councils have petitioned 
Government to transfer the cost of maintenance of Asylums from the 
rates to the Consolidated Fund. This has been done in respect of 
gaols, to the advantage of all concerned ; and it must be remembered, 
that an asylum is a gaol under another name; indeed, a very dis- 
tinguished Medical Superintendent informed me that, with a very few 
exceptions, he regarded lunatics as criminals—in other words, he 
judged, and perhaps rightly, if severely, that lunacy is a fault, and, 
only once in a way, pure misfortune. True, the crime committed is 
against the individual’s physical organisation, that vile body of which 
we are all custodians, and not directly against society—save in the 
case of criminal lunatics. But the maltreatment of the individual 
body saddles society with costs and charges, and hence it may be 
fairly contended, that, if the maintenance of the gaol may be fairly 
imposed on the taxpayer, 4 fortiori the maintenance of the Asylum. 

For ail that, while the Liberal party would throw every burden 
on the rates, their opponents could only be pcrsuaded by a supreme 
effort to relieve them. I am of opinion, moreover, that what is really 
a strong case is weakened indefinitely by the exposure of an interested 
motive in those who advocate it. If it can be demonstrated that a 
reorganised and codified Lunacy system, under Government control, 
would both render the hard Ict of patients less intolerable, and also 
tend to diminish the total of lunatics by curing the curable, then, 
I think the plea for Government support occupies an humanitarian 
basis; while, if instead of rates being diminished pro tanto, it could be 
shown that the amount saved by transference of Asylums would be 
expended in old-age pensions, the moral force of the County Councils’ 
petition would be augmented indefinitely. So long as the Counties, 
through their representatives, say, “‘ We want to get rid of the 
Asylums, in order to save our pocket,’’ neither Whitehall nor the 
House of Commons is likely to lend an attentive ear. Occupy less 
purely selfish ground, and a hearing may be obtained. I have been 
led, by prolonged experience, to form certain conclusions concerning 
the administration of County Asylums. In no dogmatic spirit they 
shall be given, with the proviso that the moderate reforms here 
advocated could not be carried through on the existing system—but 
would be practicable under Government management. 

The first grand desideratum appears to be the classification of 
lunatics. Inasmuch as all are pretty much agreed on the principle of 
this, there seems no need to descend to details. ‘That an educated 
man or woman should be herded with persons of filthy habits, coarse 
and revolting manners, biasphemous and bestial utterance, this 
evidently amounts to a hardship. That a person whose nerves are 
strained, to whom every sound is torture, should be associated, night 
and day, day and night, until death do them part, with raving 
lunatics, this again, must militate as much against a possible cure, 
as against the commonest dictates of humanity. Moreover, the whole 
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trend of recent regulations is against due restraint. Turaa batch of 
patients into a ward. Employ a sufficient force of attendants to 
prevent their killing each other or themselves, but otherwise, use no 
restraint of a positive character. As for punishment, cven for extreme 
violence or atrocious conduct, that is reduced to a few hours of 
solitary confinement, or a warm bath. The public conscience was 
much, and rightly, exercised concerning the treatment of a patient 
in the Virginia Water Asylum, and hence the Lunacy Commissioners 
have insisted on such leniency towards the violent and filthy as 
converts the existence of the gentle and nervous into a hell. 

I am informed that, in Germany, when a case is brought in 
which appears to be curable, the patient is segregated, lodged and 
fed with every care and luxury, and literally pulled round. They 
find that the cheapest plan in the long run. It is, most assuredly, 
the more humane. We need wards with their own regimen for 
refractory patients; and wards for tractable cases. Above all, we 
need wards for people of education with the ordinary accessories of 
refinement ; and wards for proletarians. Even as regards epileptics, 
the violent and dangerous ought to be the segregated. But I admit 
that, in their lucid intervals, these patients are often the most amiable 
and well-behaved. 

This system of classification has, in part, been attempted by the 
Metropolitan Asylums, but the rights of the educated seem to have 
been overlcoked, the theory being that, in a public institution, 
supported by the public purse, all are eqral, just as in the New York 
cars, the hoodlum and the artist, the saintly woman and the bedizened 
courtesan, jostle each other. But, asa matter of plain truth, patients 
in an asylum are not equal. Education, culture, refinement, 
sensibility, raise one above the other, and unless jou are prepared to 
affirm that lunacy is a crime, it is unjust to visit civilisation with the 
most crushing penalties, while you give barbarism a free hand. Even 
as regards nurses and male attendants, the rougher and stronger 
should be for the rough and strong; the gentler and better-mannered 
for the gentle and euphuistic. 

As regards classification, therefore, I may affirm that it 
constitutes the first item in every scheme of lunacy-reform. It 
involves extra expenditure, but I feel convinced that the extra average 
of cures would go far towards neutralising the outlay. Except in 
counties where there are large funds to draw upon, any such 
expenditure of ratepayers’ money is out of the question. Few people, 
for example, realise the oppressive burden of local taxation in purely 
agricultural shires. 

{ now approach another, and, tomy mind, a y paramount desider- 
atum, which cuts right across the existing system. Here the value of 
Government regulation would be apparent. Under a_ central 
authority, a spherical system would be possible ; under local authority, 
the utmost that can be done becomes limitcd and crippled by the 
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exigencies of finance. Yet here, as elsewhere, the more costly plan 
might prove the cheaper in the long run. I need hardly emphasise 
the obvious truth, that Asylums exist, not merely as receptacles for 
the human residuum, but for the restoration of the insane to sanity, 
I maintain then—albeit, perchance, I stand alone in my conviction— 
that there can be no greater error than that of mixed Asylums—one 
half male, the other, female. I doso for more than one reason. First, 
and more particularly as regards women, sexuality, using the term in 
its most extensive sense, amounts to one of the chief causes of mental 
disturbance. I may be wrong, but I cannot but think that the 
presence and contiguity of the other sex is undesirable. Here I may 
cite, as an example,the extraordinary moral cures effected by the 
Clewer Sisters. They take in women whose whole being has been 
steeped in depravity. They segregate them absolutely from mankind, 
They impart a fresh supply of true womanhood. Little by little, the 
hideous passions are composed, the mental balance is restored, and 
the instincts of sex become renewed. Now, practically, there is only 
a shade of difference between the mental condition of the patients— 
to give them their proper name—at Clewer, and very many patients 
in Asylums. That difference is physical mainly, and the skilled 
Asylum physician can do his part, while the Chaplain, if a man of 
intelligence and sympathy, may do the work of the Clewer Sisters— 
albeit seldom or never half as well. But so long as the women thus 
affected be constantly in the presence of man—man, the tempter and 
betrayer—there is likely to occur a constant recrudescence. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same may be predicated of the presence of 
the other sex to men of a certain temperament. But, apart from the 
influence of the sex on the patients, there exists another, and a very 
important consideration. ; 

Asylums have been termed matrimonial agencies. That is only 
half the truth. They are also Seduction agencies. You collect, as 
attendants, from sixty to two hundred young women and young men. 
The young men mostly have served their term in the army, with the 
result that they consider every modest girl fair game. On the other 
hand, up to the time of their becoming nurses, these girls have led 
decent, harmless, and oftentimes religious lives. The atmosphere of 
the Asylum, to some—I by no means say to all—proves poisonous. 
The vile language and acts of the patients must shock their modesty. 
They are allowed considerable liberty—a day off, an evening out, and 
so forth, and the upshot is, they soon enough find themselves entangled 
with one or other of the men on the other side, with one of two issues: 
an improvident marriage or ruin. I should like to obtain a nominal 
return of the number of female attendants who have left the Asylums 
enceinte, whether to be married or not, or who have wrecked their health 
for life by procuring abortion. 

It may be argued that these people are mere machines. So long 
as the business of the institution is carried on, what matter? I differ. 
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In the first place, the so-called business of the Asylum suffers. Young 
men and women, who live only for purposes of dress, amusement, 
flirtation, and worse, are less likely to attend to their serious and 
responsible duties than those whose minds are not thus pre-occupied. 
The subject is one of difficulty, because Asylum life is so exacting that 
relaxation and change of scene are essentials. Nurses must have 
reasonable liberty; but on the existing system, you actually place 
temptation in their road, and make it doubly difficult for them to 
escape. 
Under Government control, the Asylum of one shire could be 
utilized entirely for male patients, and that of the next shire, entirely 
for females. That would not impose too severe a burden on the friends 
of patients desirous of visiting them. The journey would be a little 
longer ; but, if, as should be the case, the nearest friends or relations 
were allowed a free pass every six months, there would be no hardship. 
But, further, the full advantages of a Government system have by 
no means been detailed as yet. All over England, owing to the 
increase of lunacy, we are building fresh, or adding to existing, 
asylums. This is bad economy, and worse policy. To multiply our 
vast mad-houses, or to enlarge them, is but to augment existing evils. 
Roughly divided, the patients in every Asylum may be thus classified : 
Paralytics, epileptics, imbeciles, refractories, including cases of acute 
mania; suicides; homicides; melancholics; victims of delusion. This 
classification involves what the logicians term cross-division, but for 
my present purpose it will suffice. Now, an Asylum is a hospital for 
diseases of the mind, or of the mind and body, which act and 
re-act on each other. We want specialists for every class, but we shall 
never get them until we have special asylums, at all events for 
epileptics, paralytics, imbeciles, and homicides. I am told that, as 
regards the last class, the Asylum at Fisherton, near Salisbury, has been 
especially successful, and it is gratifying to learn that one Asylum 
exists capable of dealing with this most dangerous variety of patient. 
There are also a few Asylums for idiots and epileptics. There should 
be one for every three counties, for all recent experience goes to show 
the value of specializing; and it would be better to draught off each 
class of patient to the proper institution, than to continue to lump the 
most complete dissimilarities together in a sort of human olla podrida, 
One and last desideratum. Having regard to the peculiar 
qualities essential for the treatment of the insane—patience, firmness, 
sympathy, humanity—together with the rjsks involved to life and limb, 
nerve and health, the service should be equalised, and a pension 
system arranged on an equitable scale. At present, in one Asylum, a 
man is paid £350, in another, £100, for doing precisely the same work 
and running the same risks. There exists in effect no system, and the 
notion appears to be—at all events, outside the Metropolitan area—to 
give the Medical Superintendent a high salary, and to cut down the 
rest of the staff to a minimum—in a word, to get the work done as 
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cheaply as possible. Of course, without taking over Asylums, 
Government might regulate salaries and pensions, but the reception 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, last Session, was far from reassuring; 
indeed, the impoverished rural ratepayers cannot afford one penny- 
piece more than appears absolutely necessary. My own view is that, 
under a reformed and re-organised lunacy system, cures would be so 
largely multiplied that the cost of maintenance would not be 
appreciably augmented. In any case, the welfare of the insane would 
be ensured, the more so if the charge-attendants in every ward were 
men and women of education, having authority overtheir subordinates 
and capable of maintaining order. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that I have, so to speak, 
dovetailed two great problems: old age pensions and lunacy reform. 
I do not propose to relieve the ratepayer, but to divert his existing 
contribution into another channel. The taxpayer would scarcely 
feel the difference, for the cost of maintenance of Asylums would do 
no more than absorb a portion of the Budget’s periodical surplus, 
Space will not permit me to formulate my views otherwise than in 
thin outline. Enough, however, has been said for a prima facie case. 
I am pleading for a variety of ‘interests. For the aged, and honest, 
and suffering poor. For the better ordering of vast and humane 
institutions. For the mentally afflicted, and for those who have the 
care of them. In one word, for social progress in two directions, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these “ 

I will leave the Christian element in our legislature to fill up the 


blank. 
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Swedenborg and Modern Thought 


V.—THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPIRITISM 


TuE eighteenth century philosophers thought they had killed super- 
stition. After them there could be no more miracles, or belief in 
such, no necromancy, no second-sight, no ghosts; indeed, no super- 
natural at all, except what was merely conjectural and undemonstrable. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful increase in our knowledge of the 
physical world, and the more thorough methods of scientific investi- 
gation adopted in our day, we have lived to see many of these ancient 
“superstitions ” revived, and a more open mind maintained in regard 
to supernatural matters generally. Men of science, as a rule, hold 
themselves aloof from such subjects, but they do not venture to deny, 
with such vehemence as they formerly did, the operation of spiritual 
intelligences in the affairs of this world. Many of them freely admit 
that there are phenomena which they cannot pretend to explain, and 
some few have thrown themselves boldly into the camp of the 
so-called “‘ spiritualists.”* This new attitude has been forced upon 
them by the discovery ‘“‘that the alleged facts, one after another, prove to 
be real facts, and, strange to say, with little or no exaggeration, since 
almost every one of them, though implying abnormal powers in human 
beings, or the agency of a spirit-world around us, has been strictly 
paralleled in the present day, and has been subjected to the close 
scrutiny of the scientific and sceptical with little or no modification of 
their essential nature.”’+ 

The public interest in spirit manifestations has greatly abated in 
recent years, partly, doubtless, on account of the many exposures of 
professed mediums, and partly that ‘‘ some new thing” has absorbed 
the attention once given to the subject; but the belief in such mani- 
festations is firm with thousands of more or less educated people, and 
a considerable literature is produced and supported by these. One of 
the most prominent advocates of spiritism in this country is Professor 
Alfred Russell Wallace, and he has lately re-affirmed his faith by the 
publication of a new edition of his ‘“‘ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism.” 
It is not my purpose to enter upon any detailed criticism of this work, 
or the claims of modern spiritism generally, but to confute the oft- 
repeated statement that mediumistic revelations “furnish a more 


* Luse the term “spiritism” in preference to “ spiritualism” throughout this 
paper, as the word “spiritual” is invariably associated with what is high and holy, 
and spirit communications are often anything but these, 


t Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, by Alfred Russell Wallace, (revised 
edition, 1896), Aref pp. xv. and xvi, ‘ 
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intelligible, consistent, and harmonious theory of the future state of 
man than either religion or philosophy has yet put forth.”* I do not 
deny that many of the teachings relating to the other world, to be met 
with in spiritist publications, are reasonable and convincing; but I do 
most strenuously deny that they are “essentially different in every 
detail from those taught and believed by any gchool of modern 
philosophers or any sect of modern Christians.”+ I assert, without 
fear of confutation, that all that is worthy in spiritist teaching is to be 
found more fully, more intelligibly, and more consistently stated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which have been before the 
world now for upwards of a century. Something more, too, will be 
found in them—a warning of the danger and unreliability of spirit 
communications; of which more anon. 

I set aside for the present Swedenborg’s own claim to special 
spiritual enlightenment. The reader may, if he likes, accept his state- 
ments as his own imaginings ; but he cannot fail to see how remark- 
ably they anticipate and explain the “revelations” of modern 
spiritism. I do not hold with those who say that all spirit communi- 
cations are fraudulent, though many frauds have been exposed; but, 
granting some of them to be genuine, I repeat they have given us 
nothing new. 

What, then, does spiritism claim to have taught us? Dr. Wallace 
summarises its teachings as follows :— 

*‘t, Man is a duality, consisting of an organised spiritual form, 
evolved coincidently with and permeating the physical body, and having 
corresponding organs and development. 

“2. Death is the separation of this duality, and effects no change 
in the spirit, morally or intellectually. 

‘3. Progressive evolution of the intellectual and moral nature 
is the destiny of individuals; the knowledge, attainments, and 
experience of earth-life forming the basis of spirit-life. 

“4. Spirits can communicate through properly endowed 
mediums; . . . but . . . their communications ‘will be 
fallible, and must be judged and tested just as we do those of our 
fellow-men.”’t¢ 

I add some extracts from the letters of “ Julia,” ‘ written auto- 
matically through the hand of Mr. W. T. Stead,” as a recent 
contribution to our knowledge of the other world. 

“‘ There will be no spirit of any stage of development who returns 
to communicate through your Bureau, but will affirm that there is no 
breach or break in the continuity of individual existence. They will 
all tell you that death is a transition rather than a transformation, and 
that, although the transition is very important, it in no way destroys 


* Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p 109. 
t Jbid.. p. 121. 


t /bid., pp. 220 and 221. 
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the life of the soul. All will tell you that. All will testify to the fact 
that they went on living a conscious existence, that was marked off by 
no gulf from the life they led here. There is, no doubt, a change. But 
it is of circumstance rather than of character. The memory appears 
to be quickened rather than dulled, The mind sees more clearly. 

“The phantasmagoria of matter disappears, and the masks and 
masquerading that conceal the truth dissolve away—that is important 
and that is universal. There is not one spirit who returns, who will 
not assert that the matter in which you ere immersed is a vapour, a 
mere phantasm of the mind which vanishes away and is not. Spirit 
alone is, whether in the body or out of the body. And the soul lives, 
lives on. These two things—continuity of conscious identity and the 
hollowness of matter, they will all tell you, are known to them, are 
universal facts that they will attest, one and all.” 

“ There is no sudden transformation. You are as you were. There 
is no break of continuity. You start where you left off. What you 
are, you remain.” 

“You are never, for one moment, idle from influencing eternity. 
. « + You are, far more really than you imagine, making this world 
of ours in that world of yours. . . . You make your next life.” 

“People don't believe in the hell of fire any more, and they have, 
by their recoil, forgotten that there is a real heil.” 

‘What I said about Love being the breath of our life is true.” 

I might multiply such exiracts from other spiritist publications, 
but it is unnecessary. Let us see, now, what Swedenborg tells us on 
these matters, not forgetting that he wrote nearly a century and a 
half ago, when séances were unknown, and when such ideas were quite 
contrary to the generally received notions of the religious world. 

First, as to the nature of spirit : 

“‘ Good spirits, with whom I have conversed on this subject, were 
grieved at heart that such ignorance should prevail within the church 
concerning the nature of heaven, and concerning spirits and angels; 
and they indignantly charged me-to declare that they are not minds 
without form, nor ethereal spectres, but that they are men in form, and 
that they see, hear, and feel as perfectly as men in the world.” 
—(Heaven and Hell, No. 77.) 

“The form of man’s spirit is the humaniorm. . . . This may 
be seen . . . from the consideration that man is man by virtue of 
his spirit, and not by virtue of his body; and that the spirit is not 
added to the corporeal form, but that the corporeal form is added to the 
spirit ; for the spirit is clothed with a body according to its own form.” 
—(Ibid., No. 453.) 

Secondly, as to death : 

“‘ When the body is no longer capable of performing its functions 
in the natural world, corresponding to the thoughts and affections 
of its spirit, which are derived from the spiritual world, man is said 
to die, and this occurs when the respiratory motion of the lungs and 
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systolic motions of the heart cease. Nevertheless, man does not then 
die, but is only separated from the corporeal frame, which was of use to 
him in the world; for the man himself lives. . . When man dies, 
he only passes from one world into another; and, on this account, 
death, in the internal sense of the Word, signifies the resurrection, and 
continuation of life.”—(Heaven and Hell, No. 445). 

Dr. Wallace’s third point is thus clearly expressed by Swedenborg: 

“‘T have conversed with some, two days after their decease, telling 
them that preparations were making at that time for their burial, to 
which they replied that it was right to put away that which had 
served them for a body and its functions in the world; and they 
requested me to say that they were not dead, but living; that they 
were truly men as before; that they had only migrated from one 
world to another; that they were not aware they had lost anything, 
because they were in a body possessing every sense the same as before; 
and that they had thoughts and affections, sensations and desires, 
similar to those which they had in the world.”—(Heaven and Hell, 
No. 312). 

‘““ When the human mind is released from its connection with the 
body, it no longer thinks naturally, but spiritually; and when it 
thinks spiritually, it grasps things incomprehensible and ineffable to 
the natural man, and thus becomes wise like an angel.”—(Jbid., 
No. 314). 

‘‘ Whatever a man has done, or even thought, in the life of the 
body, returns successively in the other life. . . . With the 
wicked, all their evil deeds and thoughts then vividly return; but 
with the good, it is not so, all their states of goodness, friendship, and 
love, recurring with the greatest possible delight and happiness.” 
—(Arcana Celestia, No. 823). 

‘Whatever a man acquires in the world, remains and is carried 
with him after death, when, also, it is increased and becomes full.” 
—(Heaven and Hell, No. 349). 

“ Death is but a continuation of life, with this advantage, that 
the passage is from an obscure perception of life into a clear one, and, 
to those who are in faith towards the Lord, into a_ perpetually 
increasing consciousness of existence.”—(Arcana Celestia, No. 448). 

“‘Men think also, after death, far more perspicuously and 
distinctly than during their previous life; for, in a spiritual state of 
being, more is involved in one idea than a thousand whilst in the 
natural life. . . . Their desires and affections, moreover, are 
incomparably stronger than those possessed during the life of the 
body.” —(Ibid., No. 322). 

On the unreality of matter and reality of spirit, read the 
following : 

“ Nature in itself is dead.” —(Apocalypse Explained. No. 1207). 

“* What is dead does nothing whatever of itself, but is acted upon.” 
—(Divine Love and Wisdom. No, 157). 
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‘ Nothing whatever exists in the natural world that does not draw 
cause, and therefore origin, from the spiritual world.”—(Ibid, No. 339). 
“IT can assert that those things which are in the spiritual world 
are more real than those which are in the natural world, for the dead 
principle, which is added to the spiritual principle in nature, does not 
constitute reality, but diminishes it.”—(A pocalypse Explained, No. 1218). 

As to the nature of Heaven and Hell, Swedenborg says: 

“Love to the Lord and charity towards the neighbour make 
heaven, but the love of self and the love of the world make hell.” 
—(Heaven and Hell, No. 151, note). 

*‘ Some persons have believed very confidently that God turns away 
His face from man, rejects him, and casts him into hell, and that He 
is angry with him on account of his evils . . . True doctrine declares 
that the Lord never turns away His face from man, never rejects him, 
never casts anyone into hell, and is never angry . . . Evil in man is 
hell within him . . . He casts himself into hell and not the Lord... 
All man’s will and love remain with him after death, and therefore, 
he who wills and loves evil in the world, wills and loves the same evil in the 
other life, and is no longer willing to be withdrawn from it. This is the 
reason that a man who is in evil is tied to hell, and actually is there as 
to his spirit ; and that, after death, he desires nothing more earnestly 
than to be where his own evil is.”—(Heaven and Hell, Nos. 545, 547). 

“‘ The inhabitants of hell do not actually live in fire, but the fire is 
an appearance. . . . Infernal fire denotes the lust of doing evil.” 
—(Ibid., No. 571). 

When “ Julia” wrote the sentence above quoted about love being 
the breath of our life, she was not revealing a new truth; she might 
have been quoting from the first page of Swedenborg’s Divine Love and 
Wisdom, where we read : 

‘Love is the life of man. . . love is his very life. . . . No one 
knows what the life of man is, unless he knows that it is love.” 

I come now to Professor Wallace’s last proposition. That ‘spirits 
can communicate through properly endowed mediums,” Sweden- 
borg declared long ago; as he did, also, that their messages are 
fallible and untrustworthy. Such, indeed, is the teaching of the Bible, 
in which communication with the other world is constantly referred to 
as a source of spiritual knowledge, while sought intercourse is wholly 
discouraged. 

Association with spirits is a necessity of man’s existence, though 
he is usually unconscious of their proximity. 

“There are continually attendant on man evil spirits, and also 
angels; by spirits he has communication with the hells, and by 
with the heavens ; if these spirits and angels were to be removed from 
angels him, he would be, in an instant, without the power of 
willing and thinking, consequently without life.”—(Arcana Celestia, 
No. 2887.) 

‘Man... is continually in consort with spirits, who observe 
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and perceive what he thinks, intends, and devises, as clearly and 
openly as if it were exposed to the view of the whole world.”—(Ibid., 
No. 784). 

As to the possibility of communication with spirits, Swedenborg 
writes : 

‘‘T am well aware that many persons will insist that it is im- 
possible for anyone to converse with spirits and angels during his life 
in the body; many, that such intercourse must be mere fancy and 
illusion ; some, that I have invented such relations in order to gain 
credit ; whilst others will make other objections ; for all these, how- 
ever, I care not, since I have seen, heard, and had sensible experience, 
of what I am about todeclare.” ‘‘ Man is created by the Lord, so that, 
during his life in the body, he is capable of conversing with spirits and 
angels, as indeed occurred in the most ancient times; for, being a 
spirit, clothed with a body, he is one with them.”—(Arcana Celestia, 
Nos. 68 and 69.) 

“Speech with spirits is allowed, but rarely with the angels of 
heaven, and it has been granted to many for ages back; but 
when it takes place, they speak with a man in his mother-tongue, and 
only a few words.’’—(Divine Providence, No. 135). 

This, I believe, would be confirmed by most spiritists. The 
spirits are usually laconic, and speak in the language of the person 
addressed. I believe, also, that the experience of most. would verify 
Swedenborg’s statement that spirits enter into the things of a man’s 
own memory, and speak from the knowledge of such things. This 
accounts for the marvellous revelations of secrets which no other 
mortal could have had knowledge of. Sometimes, also, “ spirits and 
angels . , . can see the objects of the world through the eyes of men.” 
—(Arcana Celestia, No. 1880). 

Even automatic writing, which is looked upon as a modern marvel, 
was anticipated by Swedenborg. “Spirits,” he tells us, ‘‘ if permitted, 
could possess those who speak with them so utterly, that they would 
be as though they were entirely in the world; and, indeed, in a manner 
so manifest, that they could communicate their thoughts by words, 
through their medium, and even by letters; for they have sometimes, 
and indeed often, directed my hand when writing, as though it were 
quite their own; so that they thought it was not I, but themselves 
who were writing.” —(Spiritual Diary, No. 557). 

So much for the claims of spiritists that their doctrines, ‘‘ taken 
as a whole, give us a far more exalted and, at the same time, more 
rational and connected view of spirit life than do the doctrines of any 
other religion or philosophy.”* Let us now consider under what 
dangers and difficulties their knowledge is gathered. : 

The first danger is that men should disregard the common 
avenues of knowledge, especially of spiritual knowledge, and trust to 


* Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 91. 
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the guidance of supposed “higher intelligences.” The teachings of 
spirits often tend to negation and agnosticism. Instead of reveal- 
ing further and higher knowledge of God, they even cast doubts 
upon His existence. 

“In the teaching of the ‘ spirits,’ there is not a word of all this. 
They tell us that they commune with higher intelligences than them- 
selves, but of God they really know no more than we. do.” They 
“agree with the highest philosophy (of which most mediums have 
certainly never heard), which maintains that we can know nothing 
of the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite, the absolute Being, who 
must necessarily be not only unknown and unknowable, but even 
unthinkable by finite intelligences.” * 

“Julia” writes :—‘‘ You will not find from us on this side any 
authoritative declaration as to any religion that will be recognised as 
true by all spirits communicating. They are of all stages and phases, 
and the religion of some will be absolutely unthinkable to others.” 

In fact, on the admission of spiritists themselves, the com- 
munications received are quite unreliable. Professor Russell Wallace 
writes :—‘‘ The phenomena, which were formerly imputed to the direct 
agency of Satan, are now looked upon by Spiritualists as, for the most 
part, the work of invisible intelligences very little better or worse than 
ourselves.” (Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 24. Note). He 
says that “‘absolute dependence is to be placed on no individual 
communications” t (p. 227), and speaks of ‘the common-place 
trivialities which do undoubtedly form the staple of ordinary spiritual 
communications” (p. 222). ‘‘ The trivial and fantastic nature of the 
acts of some of these disembodied spirits, is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider the myriads of trivial and fantastic human beings 
who are daily becoming spirits, and who retain, for a time at least, 
their human natures in their new condition” (p. 110). He refers 
frequently to their “low morality” and ‘constant lies,” their 
“inconsistencies, eccentricities, and puerilities” ; and yet these foolish, 
lying spirits are to be our teachers and guides! 

In view of the above confession by a believer in spirit manifesta- 
tions, most persons will regard the following passage from 
Swedenborg’s Spiritual Diary (a record of his other-world experiences 
which he kept from 1747 to 1764), as a remarkable and necessary 
prophetic warning to this age. It certainly had no immediate appli- 
cation to his own day and generation. 

‘‘ Spirits narrate things wholly false, and lie. When spirits begin 
to speak with man, care should be taken not to believe them, for 


* Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 124. 


+ Mr. Stead says (Borderland, Vol. iv., No. 1, p. 9) :—“ Intelligences, whether 
diserbodied spirits or elementalsy or latent and unsuspected factors in our own 
subconsciousness, seem to delight in making fools of inquirers, by answering ques- 
tions which should never be asked, inaccurately, with perfect gravity, as if they were 
an authority imparting the most valuable information.” 
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almost everything they say is made up by them, and they lie; so that 
if it were permitted them to relate what heaven is, and how things 
are in heaven, they would tell so many falsehoods, and with strong 
assertion, that man would be astonished; wherefore it was not 
permitted to me, when spirits were speaking, to have any belief in 
what they stated. They love to feign. Whatever may be the topic 
spoken of, they think they know it, and form different opinions 
about it, altogether as if they knew; and if man then listens and 
believes, they insist, and in various ways deceive and seduce.” 
(No. 1622). 

“To speak with spirits at this day,” he says again, ‘‘is rarely 
granted, because it is dangerous; for they know then that they are 
with man, which otherwise they do not know, and evil spirits are of 
such a nature that they regard man with deadly hatred, and desire 
nothing more vehemently than to destroy him, both soul and body. 
» . « Some who lead a solitary life occasionally hear spirits speaking 
to them, and without danger, because the spirits who are present with 
them are removed at intervals by the Lord, lest they should know that 
they are with man; for most spirits do not know that there is 
any other world than that which they inhabit, and are therefore 
ignorant that there are men elsewhere; and on this account man is 
not allowed to speak to them in return, for then they would know it.” 
—(Heaven and Hell, No. 249.) 

Another danger of spirit communications is that men might be 
persuaded of the truth by external influences, and not by appeal to 
their reason and intelligence. 

“No one,” says our author, ‘is reformed by visions and by 
conversations with the dead, because they compel . . . Diabolical 
visions have sometimes been shown, induced by enthusiastic and 
visionary spirits, who, from the delirium in which they are, call 
themselves the Holy Spirit. . . . That neither is anyone reformed 
by discourse with the dead is evident from the Lord’s words concerning 
the rich man in hell, and Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. .. . 
Speech with the dead would produce an effect like that of miracles. 
. .« . namely, that man would be persuaded and driven to worship 
for a little time; but as this deprives man of rationality, and, at the 
same time, shuts in his evils . . . this spell or internal bond is 
loosed, and the inclosed evils break out, with blasphemy and 
profanation. But this takes place only when spirits induce some 
dogma of religion, which is on no occasion done by any .good spirit, 
still less by any angel of heaven.”-—(Divine Providence, No. 134). 

Swedenborg also throws light upon the visions of saints and 
devotees, who often declare that*they are possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, or have had visions of the Virgin Mary, or some saint. They 
are not necessarily impostors, or their experiences hallucinations. 
They doubtless see visions and hear voices, but are commonly the 
victims of deceiving spirits. 
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“They who think much of religious subjects, and are so intent 
upon them as to see them, as it were, inwardly in themselves, begin 
also to hear spirits speaking with them; for religious subjects of what- 
ever kind, when man dwells upon them from himself, and does not 
break the current of his thoughts with various useful occupations, 
penetrate interiorly, become fixed there, occupy the whole spirit of the 
man, and thus enter into the spiritual world, and act upon the spirits 
who dwell there. Such persons are visionaries and enthusiasts, and 
believe every spirit whom they hear to be the Holy Spirit, when yet 
they are all enthusiastic spirits.”—(Heaven and Hell, No. 249). 

With this compare Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 216 :— 

‘Spirits whose affections and passions are strongly excited in 
favour of Catholicism, produce those appearances of the Virgin and 
of other saints which they know will tend to religious fervour. The 
appearance itself may be an objective reality, while it is only an 
inference that it is the Virgin Mary—an inference which every 
intelligent Spiritualist would repudiate as in the highest degree im- 
probable.” 

Thus, by various irregular means and unwholesome conditions, men 
and women may induce upon themselves mental states that give spirits 
opportunities of forcing themselves upon their notice, and leading them 
into delusions. The spirits, who are ever ready to communicate with 
man, are usually, Swedenborg tells us, of a low type, and the experience 
of spiritists confirms his dictum. They are commonly regardless of 
the truth, and are adepts at personation. Indeed, the whole business is 
so fraught with deception and folly on the part both of spirits and 
mediums, that there is no dependence to be placed on any communi- 
cation received, whether orally, or through table-rapping, planchette, 
automatic writing, or any of the means by which such messages come. 
When it is proved that the revelations of the other life which spiritists 
claim to have given to mankind, and which, more than anything else, 
draw people towards spiritism, are but a partial and disjointed state- 
ment of facts already recorded, wise men will be disposed to leave such 
doubtful practices alone, 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE, 











The Ecclesiastical Outlook 


WHATEVER difference of opinion may prevail with regard to recent 
proceedings on the part of Mr. Kensit, there can be no doubt that 
they have had the effect of attracting observation to wide-spread 
scandals in the Church of England, which, though already known 
to exist, had not previously been generally realized. Prelates may 
speak of ‘‘ the pain and indignation which such irreverent disturbances 
aroused”; newspapers may write of “‘incumbents and congregations 
who were striving to protect the Services of the Church from profanity 
and sacrilege.” But the evils had gone so long unchecked; those 
whose business and duty it was to deal with them had been so 
lethargic, that some startling and dramatic protest had become 
necessary and inevitable. Milder means had proved quite ineffectual, 
and the responsibility must rest with those whose action, or rather 
inaction, compelled the protest, not with those who made it. Had 
not the late Mr. Plimsoll, on a certain historic occasion, thrown aside 
conventional restraints, the Merchant Shipping Act would not have 
been passed. If Mr. Stead had not, in another matter, acted in very 
bad taste, another most urgent piece of legislation would have been 
still further delayed. And but for Mr. Kensit’s breach of the pro- 
prieties public attention would never have been so forcibly directed 
to matters which are eating the heart out of the Church of England 
to-day. But that public attention has been called, now not readily 
to be diverted ; and the question of what is to be the outcome, is, by all 
observant minds, being everywhere discussed. 

The facts are notorious. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, in a 
recent charge (June), said :— 

“You could hardly take up a newspaper without reading 
announcements of High Mass and Requiem Mass in the English 
Church. What was more, systematic and habitual Confession was 
undoubtedly practised. Candidates for Confirmation were refused 
presentation to the Bishop if they declined to go to Confession. 
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Non-Communicating attendance was encouraged. The Consecrated 
Elements were reserved; and one plea alleged for this practice was 
that, unless the Elements were reserved, the Clergyman might be 
called upon to receive Communion with the sick at a time when he 
was not fasting. Children’s Eucharists were celebrated, in which the 
celebrant was the only recipient. Services were held for the 
Veneration of the Cross, and other reliques. Collects were used 
with invocations to the Virgin Mary and other Saints. Incense, 
sprinkling with holy water, and other superstitious practices were 
introduced, insomuch as the Head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England declares that Romish doctrine was being taught from a 
thousand English pulpits, and Roman Catholics wrote to the public 
prints, stating that it was almost impossible to discern the difference 
between the Services of their own Church and the Services held in 
some of ours.” 

This is the ex cathedr4 statement of an English Bishop. But 
it by no means completes the case. 

Of all Romish doctrines, none has been more explicitly and 
emphatically condemned by the Church of England than the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. The note to the Communion Office and the 
XXVIIIth Article make this as plain as human language can. The 
Festival of Corpus Christi was instituted by Pope Urban IV., and 
confirmed by the Council of Vienna, in honour of this doctrine. 
And yet, on the gth of June last, this Feast was celebrated in 
numbers of English Churches throughout the land, and the Services 
unblushingly advertised in the papers. 

The Church of England is honeycombed with Romanizing 
Societies. The E.C.U. is pledged to work for the restoration of 
Eastward Position, Lights, Vestments, Mixed Chalice, Incense, and 
Unleavened Bread in the Communion Service; and has officially 
advocated the restoration of Visible Communion between the Roman 
and Anglican Churches. The recent embassage of the President, Lord 
Halifax, with two of the members, to the Pope, and its edifying result, 
are fresh in the memory of everyone. The Society of the Holy Cross 
is a secret Society, and is responsible for that infamous book, ‘‘ The 
Priest in Absolution.” The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
has for its objects the propagation of belief in the ‘‘ Mass,” and the 
Real Presence, advocacy of Fasting Communion, Confession, Prayers 
and Masses for the Dead, and the Reserved Sacrament. The 
Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom prays for Corporate 
Reunion of the Greek, Roman and Anglican Churches. The inclusion 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Lutheran, Moravian, and English 
Evangelical Nonconformist Churches, does not, however, appear to be 
desired. ; 

But perhaps the most noteworthy is the Order of Corporate 
Reunion, which is a strictly secret organization. It is said to be 
governed by “ Bishops,” who are clergymen of the Church of England, 
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and who derive their Episcopal orders from some unknown source, 
secretly re-ordaining other clergymen of the Church of England, 
while yet retaining their benefices. Of three Clergymen thus secretly 
ordained, on the high seas, one was the Rev. T. W. Mossman, 
Rector of West Torrington, Lincolnshire, who, before his death, was 
received into the Church of Rome. The second is said to be the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, of All Saints, Lambeth; and the third is supposed 
to have been the late Rev. G. W. Nugee. The ‘‘ Whitehall Review ” 
has given the following version :— 

“‘The three Anglican clerics who have obtained Episcopal 
Consecration from the Dutch Jansenists, for the purpose of ‘re- 
validating’ the Orders of clergyman having doubts about their 
priesthood, are singularly modest in their signatures. The ‘ Rector 
Provincial, Canterbury’ is ‘+ Thomas’; the ‘ Provincial of Caerleon’ 
is ‘+ Lawrence’; and the ‘Provincial of York’ is ‘+ Joseph.’ 
Might I suggest that Bishop ‘Thomas’ sign, for the future, ‘+ 
Frederick George Lee’; Bishop ‘Lawrence,’ ‘+ Joseph Leycester 
Lyne’; and Bishop ‘ Joseph,’ ‘+ Thomas W. Mossman.’ Perhaps 
Bishop ‘Lawrence’ might prefer to call himself ‘+ Ignatius’; if 
so, one would not object, as it would give a better idea of his real 
name.” 

This statement has never been denied. The “ Order” prays 
for the Pope as Patriarch. The official organ of the Union, “‘ The 
Reunion Magazine,” says :—‘‘ We frankly acknowledge that in 
the providence of Gop, the Roman Pontiff is the first Bishop 
in the Church, and, therefore, its visible head on earth.” 

The Guild of All Souls has for its object the offering of Prayers 
for the Dead, and Masses to get Souls out of Purgatory. It has 
published ‘“‘The Offices of the Dead, according to Roman and 
Sarum uses,” 

The Order of the Holy Redeemer is another secret Society. Its 
members formally declare their acceptance of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and recognise the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome. 

These are extremely serious facts; and the speeches of Sir Wm. 
Harcourt and Mr. Samuel Smith in the House of Commons in the 
debate on the Benefices Bill on June 16th last, and the correspon- 
dence which has been going on in the “ Times,” have still further 
fixed the attention of the public upon them. It is proved beyond 
dispute that clergymen of the Protestant Reformed Church of England, 
as by law established, are leagued in more or less secret Societies, 
deliberately to undo the work of the Reformation, and restore their 
Church under the dominion of the Pope; that many of them have 
secretly received Roman re-ordination; and that they are, to these 
theological and ecclesiastical treacheries, adding what to most English 
fathers and husbands appears the crowning domestic offence of 
endeavouring to introduce the hated Confessional. The law is openly, 
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systematically, and flagrantly broken, and no attempt whatever on the 
part of those in authority is made to punish or check the law-breakers, 
To form an adequate idea of what this means, we need only imaging 
similar conduct on the part of members of the diplomatic or military 
services of the Queen. Sir Wm. Harcourt, from his place in Parliament, 
called these persons “ perjured priests, who have taken an oath which, 
publicly and secretly, they are violating,” and it can scarcely be 
contended that the description is one whit too strong. 

What most strikes the average Englishman, unconcerned with 
theological subtleties, in contemplating all this, is the painful dige 
honesty and treachery of the whole thing. Leaving out of consideras 
tion contentions about Eastward position, vestments, altar-lights, ang 
similar trivialities, or even such questions as the Apostolic Succession, 
upon which loyal and learned men in the Church will always differ, 
it is beyond all argument or denial that Masses for the Dead, the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, Reserved Communion, the use of Holy 
Water, compulsory and systematic Confession, and so on, are 
absolutely contrary to the law and teaching of the Church of England, 
Every clergyman, therefore, who teaches and practises any of such 
things, and who fails cr refuses ‘‘ reverently to obey the Ordinary, or 
other Chief Minister to whom is committed the charge and government 
over him,” who will not “ follow their godly admonitions and submit 
to their godly judgments,” violates his ordination vows; and in 
continuing to hold the position and emoluments of his benefice, is 
guilty of malversation of trust. It is in flagrant contravention of the 
most rudimentary principles of commercial morality ; and were such 
things done by an official of any public Company or Government 
Office, everyone knows perfectly well what the immediate result 
would be. The marvel is that so strange an aberration of the moral 
sense should be possible. 

It might have been expected that the Bishops, who are the 
official guardians and rulers of the Church, would have intervoned. 
Their consecration vows impose the obligation to do so. Yet, with 
the honoured exception of the venerable Bishop Ryle of Liverpool, 
they have done almost nothing. Some recent Episcopal utterances 
are very sorry reading. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, already 
quoted, and the Bishop of Worcester, are about the only other 
members of the Bench who really face the question. But the 
effect of the assertion of the former that “if he found such a state 
of things extended to his diocese, he was prepared to cail on 
the offenders to remember their ordination vows,” was a little 
qualified by his hastening to “‘thank God it did not.” The Bishops 
of Rochester and Winchester have guardedly alluded to the thorny 
question, but almost with bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
The Bishops of London, Bristol, and others openly cover the offenders, 
The Bishop of Chichester, when respectfully appealed to, recently, ta 
put a stop to the Confessional and other illegalities, first snubbed 
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and then insulted those who addressed him ; said he would not admit 
them to the government of his diocese; told them he should treat 
their representations with the contempt they deserved; and declined 
further communication except through his Solicitor! Truly this 
Prelate’s conception of his Episcopal functions and relations is 
original and peculiar. Few speak out with true Protestant ring, as 
Archbishop Magee used to do. On the contrary, there is scarcely a 
Bishop on the bench who has not shielded, patronised, and promoted 
clergy notoriously guilty of Romanizing doctrines and practices. The 
extent to which this has been done, and their complicity in the whole 
business, are startlingly exposed in a recent publication entitled ‘‘ The 
Indictment of the Bishops.” 

The reasons for their inaction are, perhaps, not far to seek. 
Unhappily, there are those on the Bench who are in active sympathy 
with the Romanizers. From them, obviously, nothing can be 
expected. Some hold back, we fear it must be owned, from desire 
to avoid strife. ‘Give peace in our time,” is their daily prayer. 
Others feel a natural reluctance to embark on any course which 
might, they think, land them in action resulting in the imprison- 
ment of a recalcitrant clerk. Probably legal action might not 
often be necessary, and it is never desirable if it can possibly be 
avoided ; for the halo of martyrdom is cheaply purchased by a few 
weeks as a first-class misdemeanant. But much may be done without 
such extremes being incurred; and a strong, vigorous denunciation 
of the practices and doctrines in question, an attitude of uncom- 
promising personal hostility in public and in private, on all occasions, 
and a refusal to extend any countenance or patronage to those guilty 
of them, would doubtless soon be effective. If the will existed, a 
way could generally be found. No doubt their Lordships have greatly 
increased the difficulties of their position by negligence in the 
past, and Nemesis is now overtaking them. Had they been more 
faithful to their trust, had they checked the inroads of Romanism in 
its earliest appearances, and refused to license or institute those proved 
guilty ; had they, in short, taken a firm and decisive stand, matters 
would never have reached the present pitch. Now, undoubtedly, 
they find themselves in a very serious dilemma. But the Bishops 
have not infrequently been on the wrong side. They were on the 
wrong side in the Anti-Slavery Campaign. They were on the wrong 
side at the Wesleyan Revival of last Century. They were on the 
wrong side about the Factory Acts. They are on the wrong side still. 
Granted that they perform the mechanical and ornamental functions 
of their office with dignity and diligence, that is no set-off against 
this deplorable failure either to lead the Church or to defend it. 
It is easy to understand their dread of what may happen if they now 
interfere strongly; but they should have thought of that prospect before, 
and may more appropriately ponder rather what will happen if they 
do not. It is a sphinx riddle, and they have to solve it, under penalties. 
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But, in addition to these more serious evils, there are other 
minor influences which are prejudicing the position of the Church 
to-day, to an extent greater than is probably recognised. The want 
of tact on the part of many of the clergy of this school, their 
narrowness, bigotry, and intolerance, are seriously alienating people 
of wider sympathies and views. They have acquired an extraordinary 
idea that loyalty to Truth (as they regard it), and to the Church, 
compels them to insist on certain conduct on the part of their 
parishioners, and to insult, or at least avoid, those who differ from 
them. The ideal clergyman so often held up to our admiration,— 
a combination of scholar, gentleman, and man of the world, tempered 
by a little theology,—is, unfortunately, not exactly what is always 
met with in real life. So long as these clerics persist in worrying 
or abusing parishioners (especially poor ones), who may occasionally 
go to a Chapel; so long as they refuse, as the Bishop of Truro 
recommends them to do, to co-operate on equal terms with ministers 
of other Communions in works of general benevolence, such as 
Temperance, BibJe Society, and similar organizations; so long, in 
short, as they continue to adhere to what Mr. Stopford Brooke calls 
“the amusing theory,” that the Nicene Creed is to be taken as the 
test of Christianity, rather than the teachings of Christ; so long will 
people of broader minds and kindlier hearts be repelled from them. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury has set a noble example in 
this respect, an example happily followed by Dean Farrar, Archdeacon 
Sinclair, Canons Fleming, Hicks, and Gore, and others. If the clergy 
are to have the full influence and respect they might and ought to 
acquire, and if the Church is to retain and extend her hold on the 
people, it must be followed more widely still. 

That these things are tending to drive people away from the Church, 
and even provoke those, like the Wesleyans, who would be friendly 
to her, into more or less open and active hostility, is plain to everyone 
and is fully recognised by not a few of her Ministers. But two facts 
exist, of great importance, which to many minds weaken, or almost 
counteract, the effect of such considerations. The first is the failure 
and decline of the Disestablishment agitation; and the other, the 
amount of money subscribed for Church purposes. Surely, it is 
argued, the Church cannot be in such a very bad way, when people 
give so largely to her. No better test or gauge of her position in 
the hearts of the people can be imagined than the measure in which 
they voluntarily give money. And if she be so full of abuses as in 
some quarters is stated, how is it that the movement for Disestablish- 
ment has hitherto signally failed? The balance sheet of the Liberation 
Society is answer enough to all the Church’s critics. 

Undoubtedly there is force in these replies. And yet, on 
examining them, it may be questioned whether they are calculated 
to afford all the comfort which those who use them desire to derive. 
Take the Disestablishment argument. And let it be remembered, 
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first, that there are those who think that Disestablishment would 
not provide a remedy for the evils complained of. Therefore, 
for the very reason that they deprecate them, these people do not 
support Disestablishment. But perhaps a stronger consideration is, 
that, as Dr. Rigg pointed out many years ago, it is impossible 
practically to separate Disestablishment from Disendowment. Now, 
to many, Disendowment is only a synonym tor robbery and 
spoliation. They feel it to be unjust, and consider that it would 
introduce a principle and precedent of an extremely dangerous 
character. And, therefore, on general principles, and from a sense of 
of right and justice, and not because of any approval of certain 
practices in the Church,—rather in spite of them,—they will have 
1 nothing to say to the Liberation Society. Nevertheless, if the idea 
a | should gain ground that only, or chiefly, by means of Disestablishment, 
can the evils complained of be effectually dealt with, and the 
laity attain their rightful position, then assuredly will Disestablishment 
come. Signs are not wanting of a strong tendency in this 
direction, and the case of Ireland is frequently cited in support. 

And with regard to the money subscribed for Church purposes, 
it must be borne in mind that this is given to, and collected by, all 
schools and parties, and must by no means be regarded as in support 
of any one. Some of it is devoted to objects of local interest, or of 
general philanthropy, and it would be altogether inaccurate to infer 
that money collected by the Church at large is to be regarded as 
indicating any general approval and support of the extravagancies of 
a section. The degree in which this consideration may be applied 
will doubtless vary in different minds, and according to the point of 
view. Yet it at any rate suffices to shew that they would be unwise 
who should flatter themselves with inferences which the facts by no 
means justify. ; 

What then is the outlook before the Church of England to-day, 
if the mischiefs indicated continue unchecked ? 

If there is one fact more certain than another, it is that the 
average Englishman detests a priest, and absolutely loathes the very 
idea of the Confessional. All, perhaps, do not: there are people 
who like olives. But most Englishmen remember at how great a 
price our fathers obtained this freedom we now enjoy, and are 
determined they will not again be entangled in the yoke of bondage. 
They see that the Roman Catholic nations—those under the heel of 
the priest—are all decadent nations; that all the progressive nations 
are Protestant. They see, as Macaulay and Dickens saw, that the 
difference is marked and obvious even between the Catholic and 
and Protestant portions of the same countries,—most notably in 
Switzerland and in Ireland. They hate Jesuitry and intrigue. A 
good many have read the lite of the late Cardinal Manning, and 
the Secret History of the Oxford Movement—with consequences. The 
endeavour to put back the clock, and restore medievalism in religious 
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matters cannot, in the nature of things, largely succeed. You might 
as well try to restore the Heptarchy or the Feudal System. The 
persons who attempt are simply anachronisms. And the influence of 
these undeniable facts upon the future of the Church of England is 
not difficult to estimate, and may well be laid to heart by those 
most concerned. 

If the Romish and Romeward doctrines and practices in the 
Church of England, and the violations of the law, be not stopped, 
many will leave her, and drift away into infidelity. Extremes beget 
extremes; and the recoil from superstition, as so plainly seen in 
France and Italy, tends towards Atheism. That is one peril. But 
many, who do not go so far as that, disgusted and repelled, will 
merely withdraw. Complaints are heard of the non-attendance at 
any place of worship of the great majority of the population, and 
especially of the working classes, and discussions as to the causes 
and the cure are frequent. No doubt there are many reasons, and 
various; but there can be no question that one, and a very potent 
one, is to be found in the facts now under discussion. 

Many more will leave the Church and join one or other of the 
great Nonconformist bodies. No movement of modern times is more 
worthy of careful study, more fraught with big issues, than the 
Federation of the Free Churches. In the presence of what they regard 
as a common danger, they are sinking minor differences and combin- 
ing to resist the common foe. This fusion under pressure is now, 
to a great extent, an accomplished fact, and the cohesion is becoming 
closer every day. A few years ago it would have been regarded as 
quite outside the range of practical politics. The Baptists were 
too much leavened with Calvinism, the Congregationalists with tenets 
and sentiments of an opposite character, for any close alliance between 
them to appear possible. And the Wesleyans, whose motto has been 
that they were the friends of all and the enemies of none, and who 
were, and are still, so evenly distributed between the two great 
political parties, that they would on no account commit themselves as a 
body to any association which might even appear to involve approval ot 
Disestablishment ; and whose history and traditions, and use of the 
English Liturgy, held them very near to the Evangelicals in the . 
Church ; they of all others were the most unlikely to enter into the 
Federation from which they long held aloof, but into which many 
have now thrown themselves with the greatest ardour. The effect 
of the Romanizing tendencies in the Church of England upon this 
body is one of the most suggestive and instructive features of the 
whole question. In avery remarkable passage, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
writing about thirty years ago, predicted that the Wesleyans, who 
then regarded it as an insult to be termed Dissenters, would in 
twenty years be of all Dissenters the most pronounced. To a large 
extent, that has strikingly come to pass; and the extreme sacerdotal 
pretensions of Anglicanism, together with the insult and contumely 
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with which they are so often treated by the clergy, especially in 
country parishes, supply the obvious explanation. 

Whether this tendency towards the Free Churches will. be 
encouraged or checked depends largely upon those Churches themselves, 
and if they are wise in their generation they will adapt themselves to 
the circumstances. It has always been difficult to understand why so 
many Dissenting Chapels should often be so hideously ugly ; and why, 
when Wesleyans use the Gothic style, they should so frequently employ 
architects who “ adapt” it, which is an euphemism for violating every 
canon of Gothic Art. They spend money enough ; and it is strange that, 
for the margin between bare utilitarian necessity and the actual amount 
expended, they cannot secure a little beauty and avoid outraging the 
taste of every cultivated observer. But not only are the Chapels very 
ugly, the services are little, if anything, more attractive, and persons 
who have been accustomed from infancy to the sober dignity of the 
ancient Parish Church, and trained in the simple and stately music of 
the English liturgy, cannot easily adapt themselves to the rigours of 
a Puritan meeting. The Wesleyans have hitherto provided a half- 
way house by the use of the liturgy; but, except in London anda 
comparatively few large provincial towns, they are gradually 
discontinuing this, or substituting an Adaptation which, while no 
more acceptable to the regular Dissenter, simply infuriates every true 
lover of the grand original. If the Free Churches are to absorb those 
who are leaving the Church of England, and will leave her, they 
must cater for them. 

But not only will individuals, in greater or lesser numbers, detach 
themselves from the Church and drift either into infidelity, indifference, 
or dissent, and the agitation for Distablishment and Disendow- 
ment be greatly strengthened and stimulated; a far more impressive 
result is to be distinctly apprehended; and the rumblings and 
mutterings of the storm are already to be heard. Evangelical Clergy 
are openly saying that a point may be reached at which their 
position will become intolerable, when the Church of England will be 
no place for them, and they will have to go. If they do, they will not 
go singly. Such a thing has been known before, and men may again 
be found who, for conscience sake and honour, would resign their benefices 
and go forth. The great Disruption of the Church of Scotland is an 
object lesson not without its warning for the Church of England. 
That was for a detail of order and government, but this controversy 
concerns the very essentials of the Protestant faith and the national 
life and character. The effect of such an exodus on the prospects of 
the Liberation Society would not be difficult to foresee. 

Will the Bishops recognise the danger, face the facts, and find 
a way effectually to deal with them, or will they not? The onus is 
on them. They are the official and consecrated guardians and rulers, 
and men look to them to rule, and to defend. They will do well to 
recognise that public opinion is now thoroughly aroused, and that 
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platitudes and evasions will not serve. Attempts to shoulder the 
responsibility and blame on to the laity will not avail. It is not of 
the slightest use to attenipt to minimise either the seriousness and 
extent of the danger or the force of public feeling about it. Those 
who do so only prove how hopelessly they have failed to realise the 
gravity of the situation. But if they will rise to their great responsi- 
bility—their great opportunity—if they can read aright the lessons of 
history and the signs of the times—well, and they may rely on the 
support of the great body of English public opinion, both within the 
Church and outside of it. What is wanted is not to expound the law, 
but to enforce it. It cannot be too clearly recognised that the 
question is not one of a little ritual more or less, of candles and 
haberdashery, of a little addition to the ceremonials permitted or 
enjoined by the Prayer Book, which may be set off against some 
variation, in the direction of omission, on the other side. Englishmen 
would not greatly trouble themselves if that were all; and to pretend 
this, as some do, is deliberately to evade the real point of the con- 
troversy. It is not a matter of exuberant “life breaking bonds” 
(breaking bonds, indeed, with a vengeance!) or of extended 
“liberty,” as the Bishop of Rochester appears to think. It goes 
far deeper. It is nothing less than a deliberate, organised con- 
spiracy to undo the work of the Reformation, to un-Protestantize the 
Church of England, to re-introduce the Confessional and other 
abominations and superstitions, and to place the English Church 
under the rule of the Pope. Henry VIII., with all his faults, made 
it clear for all time that this land will never more endure the yoke of 
a foreign priest ; and if those to whom the guardianship of the Church 
and the Protestant faith are committed prove recreant to their duty ; 
if they cannot, or will not, find means “to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrine,” and ‘‘such as be unquiet, disobedient, 
and criminous,” to “‘ correct and punish ”—then the result can only be 
disaster to the Church they have failed alike to govern and to protect. 


J. Lez Ossorn. 







































Reminiscences of a Professional _ Politician 


IV.—Some Humours oF ELECTIONEERING. 


CANVASSING for votes is not usually a very pleasant piece of business. 
A little of it goes a long way: yet, from time immemorial, canvassing 
’ has been regarded as an indispensable adjunct of political campaigning. 
Before newspapers were so plentiful, and when public libraries and 
free schools were unknown, no doubt personal calls were necessary to 
enlighten the electors; but, now, it is really not a necessity, from a 
public point of view, and it would be a good thing if both parties in 
the State would agree to drop it altogether, and trust to the free and 
unprejudiced expression of opinion by electors at the ballot box. 
Canvassing, in fact, is a nuisance, which ought to be put down like 
every other nuisance, and made a punishable offence under the next 
Corrupt Practices Act. But, so long as one side practises canvassing, so 
must the other, and thus the nuisance is perpetuated. At one time, 
when the electorate was much smaller than it is now, it was 
customary for the candidate to call on every householder who had a 
vote, and this generally entailed an enormous amount of walking, 
riding, or driving. When Mr. Wemyss of Wemyss Castle (the father 
of the present owner) was contesting the County of Fife, he rode over 
the constituency on horseback, and called on each individual voter— 
the qualification then being £10. At the close of a very hot summer 
day, when Mr. Wemyss had been out canvassing since early morning 
and was somewhat fagged in consequence, a man got up at one of his 
meetings and asked him if he was in favour of reducing the £10 
qualification to £5? Mr. Wemyss turned round to the man, and, 
addressing him in homely Fifeshire dialect, replied: ‘‘ My man, if your 
back was as sair as mine, ridin’ efter the ten-pounders, ye wouldna’ 
want it broken by reducin’ them to five!” 

Coming to more recent times, a very amusing incident occurred, 
when a beautiful and accomplished lady, who was canvassing for her 
husband in a well-known Midland centre, encountered a ‘working 
man, who was standing at the door of his residence, smoking a short 
clay pipe. Lady R—— employed all the arts of eloquence and 
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fascination she was mistress of to get the man to support her husband, 
but his only answer was to shake his head obstinately, and say, “‘ No, 
no, he’s not the man for me.” “But, why not?” she insisted. 
“Well, I couldn’t vote for a man who doesn’t get up till 12 o’clock in 
the day!”’ was the somewhat unexpected reply. ‘Not get up till 
12 o’clock in the day!” repeated her ladyship, “‘ Oh! there is some 
mistake here. Lord R is well known to be an early riser.” 
“ Well,” insisted the man, “I don’t know about that, for I’ve been 
told by more than one that he lies in bed till 12 o'clock, and I 
wouldn’t vote for such a man.” ‘‘ But, believe me,” said Lady R 
pleadingly, ‘it is all a mistake, and whoever told you this, told a 
deliberate lie. I ought to know, for I am his wife!” The man 
looked her up and down admiringly, as he replied. ‘‘ Oh, you are his 
wife are you? Well, then, I don’t believe he gets up at 12 o’clock 
in the day, no I don’t!” What he meant must of course remain an 
open question, but he voted for Lord R anyhow. 

Two ladies, in Edinburgh, who went canvassing upon one occasion 
had a rather rough time. It was during the municipal contest, which 
followed the granting of the freedom of the city to Mr. Parnell, and 
the elections to the Town Council were being fought upon purely 
political lines. These ladies were calling upon all the female voters in 
St. Andrew’s Ward, one of them being the chief spokeswoman, whilst 
the other carried a bundle of literature referring to the doings of 
Mr. Parnell and his associates. In the course of their peregrinations, 
they called at a tobacconist’s shop, where the proprietress received 
them in her back parlour. She was rather old and stout, and nearly 
stone deaf—a fact which was unknown to her lady visitors. So 
Mrs. Mac opened the interview by urging her to vote for the 
right man, and enlarged upon the iniquitous conduct of his opponents. 
The old lady seemed to homologate the sentiments of the fair 
canvasser, for she kept shaking her hand and saying, “Ay, ay, ay, 
mem; I ‘ken’ that,mem!” At length, time being precious, Mrs. 
Mac turned to her friend and said, ‘‘ You might give her some . 
leaflets to read over; she seems to be all right.” When the second 
lady came forward with the pamphlets, however, the poor deaf old 
body raised herself up in her seat, and shook a protesting hand in the 
face of her visitors. ‘‘ Na, na, mem,” she said, in a deprecating tone; 
“ye need’na’ gie them to me. I ken fine that we are aw meeserable 
sinners, every wan!” She thought they were tract distributors, and 
mistook Mrs. Mac ’s eloquent pleadings for the common-places of 
some lady district visitor. 

During that same municipal contest, a very unusual reason was 
given by a working man for not supporting his own political party at 
the poll. It was in the Newington Ward, where the candidate on the 
“Liberal” side was Mr. Ritchie, a well-known confectioner and 
restaurateur, whose pies and rock were equally famous in Auld Reekie. 
After the poll, the following conversation was heard between two 
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working men who had just emeiged from the voting station: ‘‘ Weel, 
Tam, did ye vote for Ritchie?” ‘ No,” said the other, “I didna’.” 
** And what for no?” asked his astonished friend. ‘‘ You’re a Leeberal, 
arena’ ye, and Ritchie’s the Leeberal candidate?” ‘I ken’ that 
fine,” retorted his companion, imperturbably, ‘‘ but I niver could bear 
Ritchie’s pies! ” é 

Oddly enough, one of the very first political gatherings I ever took 
part in wasa Land League meeting; I think it was in 1880, or it 
might have been in 1881, when Miss Parnell came to Edinburgh to 
inaugurate the establishment of a branch of the Ladies’ Land League. 
Having an open mind, and being anxious to hear all sides of the 
question, I went to the meeting, clad in a light Tweed suit, and 
having a stout walking-stick as my sole companion. The meeting was 
held in the St. Mary Street Hall, Canongate, and was attended bya 
large crowd of Irish residents in the Canongate and district—and a 
fairly rough crowd it was, too. Miss Parnell, of course, made the 
speech of the evening. The earlier portion of her address was devoted 
to a description of the conditions of life prevailing amongst the small 
farmers of Ireland, and the remedy prescribed for the evils of the 
existing system was the establishment of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland. Then Mr. John Ferguson, of Glasgow, got up, and made 
a fiercely uncompromising speech, denouncing Great Britain and all 
its works, and advocating Irish political independence. Then an 
announcement was made that a collection would be taken on behalf of 
the objects of the League, and, in the same breath, the Chairman 
intimated that Miss Parnell would be pleased to answer any questions, 
From the way that the announcement was made, however, it was 
plain that subscriptions would be welcome and questions would not; 
so, prompted partly by a thirst for information, and partly, probably, 
by a youthful spirit of mischief, I got to my feet and expressed my 
desire to question Miss Parnell. Instantly, there was confusion where 
harmony had prevailed. On the one hand there were shouts of ‘‘ Turn 
him out!” on the other, ‘‘ Get up to the platform!” and there were 
also various highly-coloured expressions hurled in my direction, which 
it would be impossible to reproduce in the pages of a respectable 
review. Not being anxious to hasten to the inflammable regions to 
which I was freely consigned by the more riotous portion of the 
audience, I chose the platform alternative; and, after the Chairman 
had with some difficulty quieted the excited Irishmen present, I was 
permitted to put my question. Whatever its merits or demerits may 
have been, it certainly went to the root of the matter. I forget exactly 
how it was phrased, but it was to the following effect :—‘‘ A request 
has been made for subscriptions to the Ladies’ Land League. Before 
the collection is taken, it might be well for the subscribers to know 
what the object of that League is. From the speech of Miss Parnell, 
I gathered that the chief object of the League is to work for the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, which is an excellent 
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object! But, from the speech which followed, it appears as if the 
main object of the League is to secure the separation of Great Britain 
from Ireland, which appears to me a very disastrous proposition. Now, 
what is the real object of the Land League?” It was with great 
difficulty that I was able to finish my question, owing to the interrup- 
tions from the audience, but when I had finished, and Miss Parnell 
rose to reply, there was a perfect pandemonium of howls and shouts 
from the hall and gallery. ‘Turn him out!” ‘He's a spy!” 
“Don’t answer!” ‘ Yes, do answer!” ‘* Go for him!” and other 
encouraging expressions of opinion were shouted by hundreds of voices, 
and neither Miss Parnell nor the Chairman was able to restore order. 
In the midst of the hubbub, a priest on the platform caught me by the 
arm in a friendly way, and said: ‘“‘I say, young man, who sent you 
here to put that question?” ‘* Nobody sent me,” I replied. ‘‘ Then 
what tempted you to put it?” ‘‘ My logical sense, I expect,” was my 
response. ‘“‘ Then, my friend, if you will take my advice, you will 
allow your logical sense to prompt you to retire by the platform door, 
and get out of this Hall as fast as you can manage it, for some of 
these men are excitable and exasperated.” 

I took his friendly advice, and retired as gracefully as I could from 
the platform, and went up St. Mary Street as fast as my legs could 
carry me, for I thought I heard the footsteps of some of the 
“exasperated” Land Leaguers rushing down the steps from the 
gallery as I passed along the side of the building. I expect I have to 
thank that priest for preserving a whole skin on my back, and a full 
complement of bones and ribs in my body; for, although I have been 
present, since, at numerous Land League and National League 
meetings in Ireland, I must say that I never faced an angrier crowd 
than the one which was gathered together in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Edinburgh, on that eventful evening. 

Upon another occasion (in 1887), when political feeling was 
running high over the Home Rule controversy, I witnessed a really 
dramatic incident at a public meeting. It was in the Town Hall at 
Ayr, and Mr. Chamberlain was the speaker of the evening. He made 
a strong fighting speech, attacking the policy. of the Gladstonian 
Home Rulers, and especially their subservience to Irish-American 
dynamitards. He had just finished an eloquent peroration, when a 
man shouted from the back of the hall, ‘‘ You just look out for your- 
self!’? Mr. Chamberlain stepped forward immediately to the front of 
the platform, and, pointing his finger in the direction of the interruptor, 
exclaimed—“ Is it come to this, that we cannot discuss questions of 
public policy without threats of violence being hurled at our heads by 
those whose opinions are opposed to ours?” After the meeting, I 
was introduced to the right honourable gentleman, and naturally, the 
incident referred to was brought under discussion. ‘I am not 
surprised,” Mr. Chamberlain said, “at such threats being used. 
Why, John Burns, the other day, said, in broad daylight, in Trafalgar 
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Square, that I ought to be ‘sent to heaven by chemical parcels post,’ 
or something to that effect. What does surprise me, is that a London 
crowd should have tolerated such language; it is there that the most 
dangerous symptom reveals itself.” 

Of quite a different character was Colonel Saunderson’s retort to 
a pertinacious opponent, who was constantly interrupting him at one 
of his meetings. The gallant Colonel was discoursing somewhat after 
this fashion :—‘ But, gentlemen, I consider that one of the worst 
features of Mr. Gladstone’s procedure, in regard to his Home Rule 
Bill, was the way that he sprung it upon his colleagues and supporters, 
not one of them being consulted until the measure was practically 
matured.” Here the interruptor politely interjected from the gallery, 
“That’s a lie!” Without taking the slightest notice, Colonel 
Saunderson went on :—‘ There was John Bright, a life-long Liberal and 
friend of Mr. Gladstone’s, he was not consulted. There was Lord 
| Hartington, at one time actually the leader of the Liberal party 
while Mr. Gladstone sulked in his tent, he was not consulted. There 
was Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone’s first lieutenant and probable 
successor, he was not consulted. I might proceed to enumerate other 
names, but, the truth is, there was nobody consulted about the 
framing of the policy embodied in that Bill, except Mr. Morley, and, 
' oh yes, and our friend over there in the corner of the gallery!” For 
a distinct interval of two seconds there was silence in the hall—for the 
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audience had forgotten all about the man in the corner of the 
gallery—and then, the house came down. I need hardly add that the 
interruptor did not venture to try conclusions with the Colonel again 


that evening. 








Carmen 








(To Zélie de Lussan.) 






The pen of Prosper Merimée 
Has brought thee to the light of day, 

Song of Carmen, song of dance, 
And wrought a passion in thy breast 
N’er to know the calm of rest. 









No shade of forest or the stream, 
Gay Seville, alone, thy dream. 
Find thy portrait in Lussan, 
The “sesame” of Bizet’s score, 
To be remembered evermore. 


CHARLES Test DALTON. 








The Penance of a Broken Politician 


THE elections are at an end, and a Bond Ministry is, for the first time, 
in power inCape Colony. Despite his own almost superhuman efforts, 
and the tireless activity of his friends in the home and colonial press, 
Mr. Rhodes has been defeated. The result of three years of self- 
discipline, and the anxious manipulation of every passing opportunity, 
is disaster. The strong will of the strongest man in South Africa has 
been successfully withstood by the steadfast obstinacy of a Conservative 
electorate. This is no ordinary political tragedy such as results from 
the fickleness of a mob or the unpopularity of a policy. It is the clear 
manifestation of a people’s determination to refuse absolution to an 
offender against its sense of propriety in the conduct of public affairs. 
As Clive and Warren Hastings experienced, so Cecil Rhodes has 
discovered, that even “‘ great and meritorious services ’’ will not avail 
to erase from the public mind the memory of a sin committed, an 
injury done to national morality. Machiavellism may be the inspiratory 
force of the greatest statesmanship, but it must be successful as 
Bismarck’s if it is to earn public approval or even public toleration. 

And yet Mr. Rhodes has laboured manfully and consistently to 
expiate his indiscretion. More manfully than Clive, and more tact- 
fully than Hastings, he has struggled to regain his place in the public 
esteem. The sensationalism of his political downfall has diverted 
attention from the ingenuity of his attempt at recovery. The public 
has been so lost in contemplation of the wily intrigue and rash 
heedlessness of consequence which made the Transvaal Crisis possible, 
that it has not attempted to follow Mr. Rhodes’ history from the tragic 
days of January, 1896, to the hopeful days succeeding Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s resignation, four months ago. But the incidents in the ex- 
Premier’s career, during that period of retirement, were neither wanting 
in interest nor without effect upon the political situation in South 
Africa. ‘ 

Of course, the sudden removal of so strong a man as Mr. Rhodes 
from the arena caused a sudden and startling change in the position 
of Parties. He was the only man who could unite Dutch and 
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Imperial interests in a Parliamentary alliance sufficiently strong for 


the purposes of constructive legislation ; and the discovery of his 
treachery for a time paralysed both sections. It was one of the 
charms of Mr. Rhodes’ personality that he could impress each of his 
followers with the high estimate he had formed of the value of that 
particular member’s friendship. And so it happened, when the know- 
ledge of the intrigue forced itself upon them, the first impression in his 
colleagues’ mind was one of personal betrayal. It seemed incredible 
that the man with whom they had discussed State secrets, the day 
before, should have left them to find out, by the ordinary official 
channels, the fact that he had countenanced a movement which, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, must assuredly set South Africa in a blaze, 
and threaten the security of Governments. So Mr. Schreiner sat 
quietly on in his Attorney-General’s office and wired a stern reproof 
to the resident magistrate who first reported the departure of 
Jameson’s troopers ; while Mr. Hofmeyr spoke sorrowfully of the man 
who had been his friend for years, but had withheld all hint of this 
most momentous secret from him. The first meeting of these sundered 
friends, after the débdcle, cries for adequate description to the tragic pen 
of a Zola or a Carlyle. Everywhere was the same sense of affection 
outraged and confidence betrayed. 

It has been argued that Mr. Rhodes’ silence was a natural one 
in the circumstances, and, so far as it concerned the success of his 
enterprise, the argument is a justifiable one. But it must be 
remembered that, according to Mr. Rhodes’ own statement, he 
believed he was acting in the interests of the Paramount Power, 
and because the attitude of the Transvaal Government towards 
Cape Colony was the great obstacle to common action for practical 
purposes among the various States of South Africa. If such were 
his belief, it is passing strange he took no opportunity of consulting 
with men whose patriotism to Cape Colony and loyalty to Great 
Britain were at least as real as Charles Leonard’s or John Hays 
Hammond's, and whose personal devotion to himself, and long 
familiarity with the necessity for silence in State affairs, precluded 
the possibility of betraying a confidence so weighty. The third 
head of the defence—that he shared in and sympathized with the 
Uitlanders’ grievances—was disposed of by Mr. Rhodes himself in 
his interview with Mr. Hofmeyr, immediately after the Raid :— 
“You will not pretend to me,” said Mr. Hofmeyr, ‘‘ that you have 
mixed yourself up with this outrage from an overwhelming demo- 
cratic sympathy with the poor, down-trodden, working-men who are 
now drawing big wages on the Rand?” And Mr. Rhodes answered :— 
‘No, I shall not pretend.” 

When the members of his Ministry learned these things and 
realized that it was personal ambition, and not the broader interests 
of the Empire or of South Africa, that dominated his policy, they 
resigned their positions and applied themselves to the heavy task 
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of calming race-feeling and clearing their own reputations of the 
charge of complicity freely cast at them by unscrupulous opponents. 
These friends and colleagues of Mr. Rhodes were unable to advance 
anything in defence of their late Chief's action. Mr. W. P. Schreiner 
did, indeed, emphasize, so far as was possible, the honesty of Mr. 
Rhodes’ despair when he heard that Jameson had crossed the 
border. But the subsequent publication of the fact that the Premier 
had expended some £61,500 on preparations for the Crisis, and that, 
of that sum, £18,500 was spent in preparing for Jameson’s invasion 
of the Transvaal, the true significance of his grief was seen to be 
one of time only, and so relieved Mr. Rhodes of none of the re- 
sponsibility of intention. 

With his reputation as a Statesman broken, and his personal 
honour tarnished, Mr. Rhodes withdrew to Charterland to await the 
development of the situation. An avowed Opportunist, he made no 
statement, before his retirement, which could embarrass his freedom of 
action at a later date. He knew that time would bring about a certain 
reaction in the feeling of the country, and he trusted to that, and to 
the blunders of his opponents, to afford him an opportunity of returning 
under kindlier auspices than prevailed in Cape Colony in January, 
1896. Probably nothing shows the strength of the man more clearly 
than the masterly manner in which he maintained silence for a full 
year—all through the unravelling of the tangled skein of intrigue. For 
twelve months Mr. Rhodes kept silence, helping neither friend nor foe 
with explanations. Until he made his statement before the Committee 
of Inquiry, a considerable section of the people in the Colony refused 
to admit the full extent of his complicity in the plot. 

One of the first occurrences to prove the success of Mr. Rhodes’ 
method of living down a reputation was the blunder, which was made in 
the Cape Assembly, of allowing Mr. Merriman to move the revocation 
of the British South Africa Company’s charter as a practical vote of 
censure on the ex-Premier. Mr. Merriman is probably the most 
brilliant orator in the Colonial Parliament, but was, for that very 
reason, wholly unsuited to the task of dealing with a question that 
affected so many and such diverse feelings. The Cape Committee of 
Inquiry had not sat then, and members knew little of the inner 
workings of the plot. So that the power of his invective aroused the 
partizanship of all those who had not yet lost their affection for the 
fallen Statesman, while the British Colonists felt that the attack might 
more fittingly have been left to a Dutch Africander. The reaction had 
set in, and the revulsion of feeling was increased by Mr. Rhodes’ most 
bitter opponent—Mr. Sauer—who deepened the race-feeling by reading 
a telegram from the Chief Justice of the Transvaal predicting a 
lasting breach between the Republics and Cape Colony if the Charter 
were not cancelled. This uncalled for interference had its effect, and 
the moderately-expressed motion of Mr. Schreiner, calling for a 
Committee of Inquiry and advocating the encouragement of “a spirit 
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of mutual conciliation and forbearance,” was adopted by the House. 
Later, the report of the Committee of Inquiry, finding that Mr. 
Rhodes’ part in the organization of the Jameson Raid “was not 
consistent with his duty as Prime Minister of the Colony,” was carried 
without discussion on the motion of Mr. Schreiner. 

While Cape Colony had, by these means, arrived at a temperate 
and lenient judgment on its ex-Premier, Mr. Rhodes was taking 
advantage of the Matabele rising to regain in Charterland something 
of his lost popularity. To this end his removal from the post of 
Managing Director came timeously. The proud Matabele, chafing 
under the indignities put upon them by the Company’s officials, had 
seized the favourable moment, when the Administrator and his forces 
were absent from the territory on their filibustering expedition, to 
make an attempt at freedom. Mr. Rhodes, still Managing Director 
of the Chartered Company, had just arrived in the territory, and the 
bodies of the murdered settlers formed an ugly argument against his 
policy in Rhodesia at the moment when he was most in need of some- 
thing to retrieve his failure in Cape Colony. The second mistake in 
the conduct of the campaign was the removal, by Mr. Rhodes, of a 
large force of men from Salisbury, thus leaving the northern portion of 
the Company’s territory undermanned, and giving the Mashonas an 
opportunity of rising. This insurrection of the vassal tribes had also 
a bearing on the earlier policy of the Chartered Company, as the war 
of 1893, against Lobengula, was undertaken on the pretence of 
rescuing from the murderous Matabele those very natives who, by 
their alliance, showed their preference for Lobengula’s seigniory over 
Chartered Company Administration. At this fime, when the settlers 
in Mashonaland were full of discontent, and those in Matabeleland 
not at all sparing in their reproach, Mr. Rhodes’ resignation as 
Managing Director was accepted and he became a private citizen, the 
burden of responsibility being shifted on to the shoulders of Earl Grey 
and Sir Frederick Carrington. He thus wholly escaped the storm of 
adverse criticism which speedily burst upon the conductors of the 
campaign from every newspaper in South Africa. 

As a non-combatant, the late Managing. Director attached himself 
to one of the fighting columns, and displayed great coolness in cir- 
cumstances of considerable danger at Thaba "Mamba, and other 
engagements. This new trait in Mr. Rhodes’ character came as a 
surprise to those who had known his former shrinking from scenes of 
physical danger. And old Kimberleyites, remembering his unvarying 
refusal to descend a shaft, quoted his quiet bravery as a new example 
of his indomitable strength of will and fixity of purpose. By such 
means did the ex-Premier regain something of his old hold upon the 
affections of the people. Throughout the war, Mr. Rhodes’ attitude 
was eminently creditable to himself, but at no time did it warrant the 
eulogistic comments that were so freely published in the Home 
Journals. He did his duty, as every settler did, but his presence was 
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of less importance to the issue than that of scores of nameless scouts 
and troopers. 

So far, the war had presented no features which Mr. Rhodes could 
turn to active account on his own behalf. But with the message of 
Sekombo, inviting Mr. Colenbrander to a great Indaba in the Matopos, 
came the opportunity, and Mr. Rhodes wasted no time in seizing it. 
Attended by Colenbrander, a newspaper correspondent, and three 
others, the ex-Premier rode into the hills and met the chiefs of the 
revolution in the South in council. The Indunas detailed their 
grievances against the Chartered Company’s administration; Mr. 
Rhodes delivered a homily on the enormity of massacre as compared 
with the comparative nobility of war, admitted that the native police 
had been a mistake and were now disbanded, and urged that the 
official who had earned the insurgents’ most severe condemnation was 
no longer a servant of the Company. These addresses having taken some 
hours to deliver, Mr. Rhodes asked if the natives were for peace or 
war? Sekombo replied by laying a gun and an assegai before the 
“Great White Chief,” and the ex-Premier rode hastily back to camp 
to despatch the characteristic telegram to Earl Grey :—‘‘ I have been 
sitting with all the rebel chiefs in the hills for about four hours, and 
the war is over so far as this part is concerned.” The joyful news of 
“ Rhodes’s Peace’ was at once cabled all over the world ard, eight 
months after his downfall, Mr. Rhodes was again hailed as the Saviour 
of South Africa. It has not been so widely circulated, however, that, 
forty-eight hours after the surrender, the rebels were murdering 
friendlies ; that the date of the peace coincided with the Matabele 
seed-time ; that the natives have, in all previous South African wars, 
negotiated for peace at this season; that the Matabele claim to have 
dictated terms to the white men; and that the natives in the Matopos 
have, to this day, yielded up nothing but a few of the oldest and least 
serviceable of their weapons. Never once in the course of the war 
was a Matabele head-man forced to come into camp and tender his 
submission ; while, throughout the black population of South Africa, 
the campaign is accredited a victory for the natives, who attach no 
consequence to the relative numbers killed in an engagement. In 
Langeberg, in Swaziland, and in ’Mpefu’s country, the white man has 
since had sad cause to regret the blow to his prestige dealt by 
“ Rhodes’s Peace.” 

But it had served the ex-Premier’s purpose for the moment, and, 
in return for his services in the cause of peace, the chief men of 
Bulawayo proposed to erect a bronze statue of the late Managing 
Director. Mr. Rhodes left Matabeleland on his journey north amid 
the joyous congratulations of his friends. Salisbury, however, was 
not so gracious in its welcome. There is something truly Gilbertian 
about the situation in which Mr. Rhodes found himself on his arrival 
in the capital of Mashonaland. On the 16th of November, 1895, he 
had been deeply engaged in an intrigue whose object was to overthrow 
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a Government which had not listened to the grievances of an alien and 
uninvited section of its populace. On the roth of November, 1896, 
he was engaged in defending the Government of Rhodesia against the 
charges urged against it by the people who had settled in the territory 
on his own most urgent invitation. Yet these charges bore an absurd 
resemblance to ‘‘ Uitlander grievances.” They included a demand 
that he should expedite the opening up of the country by railways; 
that the rates should be reduced ; that public contractors should cease 
to hold any offices in the Administration ; that government ‘‘ by means 
of the Company’s proclamation” should be abandoned, and that 
‘‘government of Rhodesia by Rhodesians” should be substituted; 
that “‘ all draft legislations to be submitted to the Council be published 
one month prior to discussion by the Council”: and that Judges of 
the High Court “shall cease to be members of the Council.” Mr, 
Rhodes’ replies were “‘ vague”’; and, although the same wide publicity 
was not given to these complaints of the men of Salisbury as had been 
granted the conclusion of ‘‘ Rhodes’s Peace,” it behoved the ex-Premier 
to leave South Africa with sweeter sounds in his ears than the threat 
of the Mashonaland settlers to carry their grievances to the House of 
Commons. 

For it was now almost time for Mr. Rhodes’ return to Cape. 

Colony on his way to appear before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the affairs of the Raid, 
South Africa had passed through a year remarkable for the number of 
its plagues, and the determined depression in its trade. Cape Colony 
had, so far, escaped a Crisis, a native rising and the rinderpest ; but 
had nothing of positive good upon which to congratulate itself. The 
colourless Ministry that had gathered round Sir Gordon Sprigg existed 
because no one desired to take its place; the Dutch Party had sunk 
into sullen contemplation of their betrayal by Mr. Rhodes, and some 
had even come to think that complicity, after all, might have been 
falsely charged against him. The Imperialists, and the new settlers 
generally, after a year of deep humiliation, longed for a hero. In 
these circumstances, the suggestion of a great Welcome Home to Mr. 
Rhodes was received enthusiastically. The ex-Premier had already 
lived down much of his reputation, and the consciences of the more 
sensitive were quieted by the assurance that the demonstration was in 
no sense a political one, but merely the grateful reception by South 
Africa of the man whose diplomacy had saved the country from the 
hordes of Barbarism. Just then, the destruction of Mr. Rhodes’ 
beautiful residence, Groot Schuur, by fire, aroused the sympathy of 
every section. Many, who disliked Rhodes the Politician, admired 
Rhodes the Antiquarian ; and those who knew him best knew how 
deeply this tragedy would affect the man. The effect of these various 
emotions was seen in the enthusiasm which greeted Mr. Rhodes all 
along his line of route. But no two men agreed as to the reason for it 
all, and hundreds of meetings have since been held to record the fact 
that it had no political significance. | 
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But, like ‘“‘ Rhodes’s Peace” in the North, ‘‘ Rhodes’s Recep- 
tion” in the South was intended to take its part in the rehabili- 
tation of the ex-Premier. When Mr. Rhodes took his stand in the 
witness box, before the Committee of Inquiry, the cheers of the Capes 
town crowd were still ringing in the ears of his examiners. They 
served to give an aspect of heroism to his “ frank ” admissions, and 
afforded an effective reply to those who charged him with the betrayal 
of a sacred trust. They gave the necessary colour to his plea that he 
had blundered, but had done nothing subversive of his right to be held 
an honourable Englishman. Those nearest him had forgiven his excess 
of ardour; and who were the Committee that they should stone one 
whose great love for the flag was his only fault? When Warren 
Hastings stood at the bar of the House of Commons to answer the 
charges made against him, he insisted on reading a document that 
occupied a day and a half in the reading. Cecil Rhodes made no such 
error in tact. He came as the Saviour of South Africa, as the Darling 
of his people, and disarmed by his candour those of his examiners who 
had laboriously built up a case against him. It was a great strategic 
feat, and Mr. Rhodes’ examination was over before Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere had mastered the intricacies of the new 
position. In South Africa, on the other hand, the people were struck 
dumb with amazement at the part their non-political demonstration 
had been made to play in the justification of an act they almost 
universally condemned. Too late they convened meetings for the 
purposes of explanation. They had served Mr. Rhodes’ turn, and he 
was not the man to yield anything of his advantage. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tribute, in the House of Commons, to his inestimable services 
and untarnished honour was the crowning triumph of his long and 
painful struggle to live down the consequences of his indiscretion, 

The Inquiry at an end, it was now possible for Mr. Rhodes to set 
about preparing for his return to power. Hitherto, it had required all 
his energies to escape political annihilation. Now that that great 
danger was past, he could turn his undivided attention to the 
construction of a path to fhe Premiership. Aware that Cape Colony 
was little likely to welcome his return from the Investigation so 
enthusiastically as they had done his return from’ the Matabele war, he 
busied himself with the development of Rhodesia. The railway to 
Bulawayo was pushed on with tireless activity, mines were opened, and 
administrative reforms were introduced, Part of this was due to the 
intervention of the Imperial Government, part was the result of private 
enterprise, but all of the credit was awarded Mr. Rhodes. On the 4th 
of November, 1897, the extension of the Bechuanaland Railway into 
Bulawayo was opened to traffic, and Mr. Rhodes was enabled to 
telegraph that, ‘‘I have made up my mind to extend the railway to 
the Zambesi without delay.” At the subsequent festivities, Mr. Rhodes 
was hailed as the incarnation of a beneficent Providence in South 
Africa. Before the High Commissioner, Sir Alfred Miiner, returned 
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to Cape Colony, he took occasion to emphasize his faith in Mr. Rhodes, 
and his belief that his re-appointment to an official position would be 
for the good of the country. Thus far had Mr. Rhodes progressed in 
two years. 

Once more the ex-Premier returned to England with the 
approbation of South Africa attending him. At the great meeting of 
the Chartered Company, in the Cannon Street Hotel, he was re-elected 
Managing Director of the Company and virtual ruler of its vast 
territory. But his speech on this occasion was that of a very different 
politician to the man who engineered the Crisis in Johannesburg, and 
prepared the way for the Jameson Raid. It was now necessary to 
conciliate the Imperial Government, to secure some token of their 
forgiveness, and to place on record his determination to abide by 
constitutional methods to attain his ends. Accordingly, he addressed a 
meeting of shareholders upon a question of Imperial expansion far 
beyond the limits of their territory, forecast the effects of Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman, unfolded a plan whereby the Imperial 
Government was to guarantee a loan for the purposes of railway 
development, and approved himself a good son of the Empire. . By this 
means he wasenabled to return to Cape Colony with the support of the 
English people and the English Government at his back, rehabilitated 
as Managing Director of the Chartered Company, and inspired with the 
new evangel of Imperialism. 

In Cape Colony, meanwhile, the Sprigg Ministry was slowly dying 
of exhaustion. The Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, was a man of 
principle, honestly desirous of doing what in him lay to benefit the 
colony, but a man without ideas, a harmless figure-head. A Depart- 
mental official, and not a Statesman, he had fulfilled his mission when 
the hot blood, engendered by the Raid, began to cool. The Colony 
was beginning to cry out for a man with a policy. Empire-builder or 
Dutch Africander, its leader must be a man with a definite scheme of 
procedure. In his days of power, it was not his policy that made 
Mr. Rhodes so popular in South Africa. It was the fact that he had 
a policy. Few, indeed, understood his policy; and it is an open 
question, to-day, among his followers whether he was more Imperialist 
or Separatist. But men knew that he had a plan; and the know- 
ledge came as a welcome relief from the clumsy opportunism of his 
colleagues. So,in the light of his speech at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
men in Cape Colony began to look to Mr. Rhodes for leadership. 
Mr. Rhodes himself had prepared everything for his return to active 
political life; trained agents had been at work for months inspiring 
newspapers, scrutinising registers, and organising the diverse branches 
of an electioneering army. So that, when the Ministry was overturned 
on Mr. Schreiner’s motion of no confidence, the Progressives went to 
the constituencies in a condition of preparedness no Party had ever 
previously enjoyed. Victory seemed certain. Against the ablest 
politician in the country, Sir James Sivewright, and the most influen- 
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tial colonist, Mr. Rhodes, was pitted a nebulous mass of slow-moving, 
Dutch-descended settlers, with no aptitude for vote-catching and little 
enthusiasm for Party. Had Mr. Rhodes been as careful in the 
conduct of the struggle as he had been in the choice of position, he 
would have won. But he committed two fatal blunders. He 
permitted Sir Gordon Sprigg, impressed with the new Imperial idea 
and inflated with a sense of his own importance, to call in question 
the loyalty of the Dutch Colonists. In a moment, the inert mass of 
Africander voters was transformed into a solid phalanx of bitter and 
determined opponents. The whole Dutch populace was aroused from 
its lethargy to overthrow this Party of Calumniators. The second 
blunder was made by Mr. Rhodes himself. At a moment when the 
whole colony was crying out for a definite policy, and sober-minded 
electors were urging the importance of measures instead of men, he 
asked them to vote on a personal issue. The question before the 
country was:—‘‘ Will you sanction Mr. Rhodes’ return to power ?” 
and the answer was “No!” The emphasis of that “‘No” was even 
greater than the returns denote, for, wherever victories were snatched 
for the Progressives, there the personal issue was concealed. Not 
otherwise would Sir James Sivewright have gained his notable 
successes at Stellenbosch and Uitenhage. 

And so, after three years of self-effacement and assiduous cultiva- 
tion of opportunity, Mr. Rhodes failed to lay hold upon power because 
of the ill-timed obtrusion of his own personality. His success 
depended upon his ability to make the colonists forget he was the 
same Rhodes who brought about the Crisis of January, 1896. For 
three years he had worked to that end, concealing his political identity 
in good works, and reappearing only as the apostle of constitutional 
Imperialism. But in the stress of battle he threw aside his cloak and 
stood revealed—the same Cecil Rhodes, imperious, autocratic, fretting 
alike at Imperial control and popular guidance. Had he been con- 
tent to continue his policy of retirement a few weeks longer, and had 
he supplied the electorate with a thoughtful scheme of reform and 
practical development, the result might have been otherwise. As it is, he 
has aroused the enmity of all the Dutch-born populace ; he hasrevealed 
to them the goal of his ambitions; and has reanimated their suspicions. 
He has driven from his side many moderate men who favour the 
doctrine of Imperialism, but distrust his interpretation of it. He has 
snatched at power and missed it. The question is, will he ever have 
as good an opportunity again? The electorate has awakened and 
remembered. Will it ever again forget ? 

DovuGLas STorRY. 
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Sword, Pen, and Society 


RATHER striking opportunities for noticing the counter currents in 
international relations have of late simultaneously presented them- 
selves. Some journalistic warmth was sure to be generated by Anglo- 
French friction at Fashoda. On this subject, the tone of the French 
press may be compared, not to its disadvantage, with that of our own, 
During some time past the conductors of the great London newspapers 
have occupied a very trying position. These gentlemen are not, for 
the most part, men of intemperate habits, of political or Imperial 
thought. With scarcely an exception they in no morbid sympathy 
with the jingo humours periodically epidemic in society. But, when 
the patriotism of their readers shows itself in a persistently martial 
mood, the pressure brought upon them to capitulate to the warlike 
feeling of the hour is very much stronger than persons who do not 
know newspaper life from within, might suppose. If editors are 
not, as sometimes is the case, hermits, because social isolation seems 
the only way of properly maintaining the editorial dignity, the 
managers of the daily press of London, like other people, are 
influenced by what they hear in drawing-rooms and at clubs. During 
some weeks, or months past, society has been “spoiling for a fight.” 
At last, even those organs of opinion, whose controllers wish in their 
hearts for peace, have taken their tune from the prevailing sentiment 
of Pall Mall and Mayfair. They began by denouncing the 
hypocrisy of saying ‘‘ peace,”” when there was really no peace. Having 
long and conspicuously bridled their pens in reference to our 
Egyptian and other international relations, these guides of the public 
were at last obliged to “let themselves go.” In the interest of the 
national honour—a synonym for professional promotion in the army— 
they were at last roused to protest against the march to Khartoum 
being a military promenade; at the same time they exalted Mr. 
Chamberlain to a place of honour and influence not of his own 
seeking, and recognised in him, as against Lord Salisbury, the special 
and the spirited custodian of the grand traditions of the British name, 
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The judicious may grieve at so unphilosophical a concession to the 
social moods of the moment, but was it not inevitable? The most 
profitable advertisers which the newspapers, that live, not by circula- 
tion directly but by advertisements, possess, are traders who at once 
recognize and resent any disfavour among fashionable readers incurred 
by the prints which they pay for proclaiming their wares. However 
autocratic an editor may be, he is surrounded by persons interested in 
his journal, and bound to study the smallest trifles which may affect its 
commercial well-being. Society no sooner does anything in the way 
of boycotting a daily or weekly sheet, than the step is felt in the 
advertising department of the journal. 

These are only a few, and not the most active, of the influences 
in favour of advocating a spirited policy with which the most stoical 
editor cannot choose but to be plied. The greater part of the 
writing for the daily Press is still done by men who have adopted 
journalism as a profession, nor have knowledge of any other. But 
now, as was never the case before in the composition of articles, 
the patriotic or militant prejudices of the Imperial services find 
systematic and most capable expression. In remote corners of 
Evangelical Arcadia there still lingers the superstition of journalism 
being in the hands of the Jesuits. A later substitute for that order 
would be the Jews. As a matter of fact, neither Semitism nor 
Popery exercises in the English Press, to-day, a fraction of the power 
that is wielded by the official, largely identical as they are with the 
tighting, interests. One of the reasons why the great bulk of 
national opinion in this country has become Conservative is the 
diffusively belligerent influences of that civilian leaven whose con- 
tagion is generally more militant than the spirit of professional 
militarism itself. The great, still more the greater, Britain of the 
of the Crown services transforms in a very short time the children 
of Quakers into Quixotes. During the last ten years, the share 
acquired by the representatives of this interest in the manufacture 
of public opinion by their pen has immensly increased. The men now 
spoken of combine much of the special knowledge, always a market- 
able commodity in the newspaper world, with literary ability as well 
as with the martial spirit of the professional pretorian. 

Nor is it at all to the point to say that the “ spiritless” policy 
of the present Administration has been supported by the majority. 
of Englishmen, and has commended itself to Imperial experts of 
the more moderate type (witness Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
privately printed literary Encyclical /to his old Elgin friends, with 
its tributes to Lord Salisbury). The opinion which certainly, inside 
newspaper offices, makes itself most audible in leading articles at a 
moment like the present is that of the malcontents who are a 
minority. The best leading articles seldom are, and never should 
be, the work of a single mind. Under a rather older régime, the 
production of these compositions was divided pretty equally between 
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the shrewd editor, equally in touch, on the one hand, with popular, 
on the other with official, opinion, and the actual writer who, in those 
days, had no axe of his own to grind, nor thought, save of doing 
his best work in the interests alike of his newspaper and of himself. 
This, if not entirely changed, is, to a large extent, modified now 
The patriotic journalist of the hour knows well how to conceal from 
his editor the fact of his being the mouthpiece of a little knot of 
alarmists, of grumblers, or of both. That, however, does not 
change the fact. Leading articles, such as those which, in a 
sensibly conducted newspaper, have, for some weeks, played the 
part of a Paganini of militarism, owe their inspiration to that 
irresponsible officialism which is impregnated with the most martial 
humours of the Imperial service. 

This is the sort of thing against which the most considerable 
editor of the Victorian era resolutely and successfully set himself. 
No newspaper of any time or any country, has reached the same 
level of authority, and, upon the whole, of wisdom, maintained by 
the ‘ Times,” during more than the first half of our expiring 
century. This position was won or continued for it by Delane, by 
his abhorrence of what that editor used to call “‘ plunging.” There 
has just appeared a book which will enable all those who care to 
do so, to form a true opinion of the conditions under, and the spirit 
in which the wisest, the most authoritative, and, upon the whole, 
the most salutary newspaper writing of modern times was done. 
Periodically one reads the announcement of a threatened biography 
of Delane. The menace is never carried into effect; it probably 
never will be before more than one dynastic revolution has swept 
over Printing House Square. Any comments, however impersonal 
and even philosophic their tone, on the administration of the great 
newspaper, are resented by the successors of John Walter the Great 
as a profane prying into higher than Eleusinian mysteries. Not 
very long ago, Mr. G. W. Smalley, then the London representative 
of the “New York Tribune,” availed himself of a very intimate 
acquaintance with Printing House Square methods to say something 
in print of the inner life of what used to be called in England and 
is still called abroad, “‘the organ of the City.” The statements of 
the shrewd American were transparently and historically accurate. 
Exception was taken to them in the Blackfriars establishment, 
though no actual dementi followed. Mr. Smalley, indeed, had no 
reason to complain, for he was promptly appointed’ the ‘“ Times” 
correspondent in America. Since then, several writers in a more or 
less autobiographical form have given instalments of the story of the 
“Times” newspaper. These later statements are accurate in every 
detail. They have, of course, been met with the usual denial by 
the journal in its literary criticism of the work in question. Not 
only a morbid sensibility, but an utter want of all sense of humour, 
or of the absurd, characterizes the “ Times” in its old age under 
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its present management. One would not, therefore, have been 
altogether surprised to find this newspaper ignoring the long con- 
nection of Henry Reeve with it, and gravely assuring the public 
that all those passages of Professor Laughton’s biography, relating 
the connection of its subject with Printing House Square, are the 
flights of an ili-disciplined and an impertinent imagination. 

As a fact, of course, besides being the most readable part of 
the book, they are strictly true. Nor do they materially exaggerate 
the importance of Reeve’s connection with the ‘‘ Times,” to himself, 
to the newspaper, and, in a way, to the public. Since the death of 
A. W. Kinglake, and, much more recently, of Chichester Fortescue, 
Lord Carlingford, there probably survives no person qualified to 
give an account of the Reeve-Delane connection with its results 
Certainly no such person exists in Printing House Square. The 
motto of the younger dynasty now controlling that establishment 
would seem to be taken from the words of the younger son of 
Tydeus ; “‘ We, too, boast to be greatly better than our fathers.” 
Antonio Gallenga, equally excellent as special correspondent and 
leader-writer, was elbowed out of the ‘“ Times” office by a newer 
generation which chose to ignore the splendid service, during the 
best part of half a century, he had rendered to that journal. The 
cleanest conceivable sweeps have been long since made of all the 
historic associations and traditions of Printing House Square. So 
unreasoning is the determination to break with the history of the 
day before yesterday, that writers who correctly review that remote 
period are denounced for blunders which only the absolute ignorance 
of their critics renders it possible to discover. Thus, not long ago, 
a well-known writer spoke of the late Sir Louis Mallet as having 
been the permanent Under Secretary at the Indian Office some 
twenty years ago. The young gentleman of the “ Times,” not 
having taken his degree in the life-time of Sir Louis, performed a 
war-dance upon the historic statement, and gibbetted the writer for 
his historical blunder. ‘Did not,” he was tauntingly asked, ‘ this 
blunderer know the permanent Under Secretary to be Sir Arthur 
Godley?” Inasmuch as whatever happened outside the last ten 
years belongs, in the opinion of the “ Times,” to the mythical age, 
one is almost surprised to find it allowed that Barnes and Delane 
were great editors before Buckle, or that Henry Reeve was an 
important writer under both of them. None the less, the tone of 
the ‘‘ Times” remarks on this portion of Reeve’s career is uncon- 
sciously funny. It is assumed that, had there been no “ Times,” no 
opening there for a leader-writer some sixty years ago, Reeve would 
never been heard of by the outside public. The fact, of course, is 
that it was Henry Reeve’s social and political opportunities at the 
Privy Council Office which made the two great ‘“‘ Times” editors 
successively welcome hime But once established as writer there, he 
enjoyed all the license claimed for him by his biographer. His 
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“copy” was treated as sacred; the only person who ever altered a 
word in his proofs was, if he happened to see them, Reeve himself. 
Sometimes the editor was able to submit to this powerful contributor 
valuable information. More often, Reeve’s intimacy with Lord 
Ciarendon, with all the Cabinet Ministers of his day, and with very 
many of the chief Statesmen on the Continent, made, in respect to 
mere information, Delane Reeve’s debtor. Though he was the editor 
of a Whig quarterly, Reeve’s political ideas, foreign and domestic, 
were those of Tory absolutism, being, in fact, the traditions be- 
queathed by the Holy Alliance of the earlier years of the century. 
It was quite enough for Henry Reeve, c.B., to decide that Denmark 
ought to be snubbed, and that the claims of Prussia to German 
hegemony should be first resisted, and then very tardily recognized. 
Such, being the private opinions of Reeve, became, during all his 
connection with the newspaper, the fixed principles of the ‘‘ Times.” 
None of the great Liberal Statesmen of the day whom Delane knew 
so well in private, could prevent the editor from being, in all these 
matters, the mouthpiece of the clever and well-informed man who 
had all his confidence. 

The fascination, for to such it almost amounted, exercised by Reeve 
over Delane yielded results of public benefit. There was then, to 
use the expression employed above by the present writer, and so 
constantly in Delane’s mouth, no “ plunging” in Printing House 
Square. If, as was natural, Reeve magnified his apostleship, the 
mission was always one of international conciliation. To avert mis- 
understanding between two neighbouring peoples, to encourage 
personal friendship between leading Statesmen on either side of the 
Channel; this was the mission to which Reeve dedicated his remark- 
able knowledge of men and of affairs at home and abroad. Delane 
not only appreciated these efforts; he seconded them. Under that 
dual control, the ‘‘ Times,” during twenty years, remained the 
greatest journalistic power for peace ever known; it was, therefore, 
entitled to rank, during this period, as a benefactor to the human 
race. To-day, all these things are ancient histery; as has been 
seen above, the almost irresistible tendency is, at any time of social 
or popular exeitement for newspapers to become the organs of the 
pugnacious party. It may be that Professor Laughton’s book will 
have the effect of inducing latter-day editors to consider whether 
they best advance their own personal interests or those of their 
newspaper in allowing themselves so easily to be got at by the 
fashionable leaders of jingoism in drawing-rooms or clubs. 

But there is more than this to be said. Not only did Henry 
Reeve’s international influence and personal acquaintanceship, notably 
that with De Tocqueville, Guizot, and many less well-known but very 
influential French Officials,* constitute a bond of amity between the 


* Notably his knowledge of the well-known member of the French Foreign 
Office, M. Desprez. 
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two countries; but Reeve knew exactly what importance to attach 
in its excited moments to the French Press. He knew, too, the 
essential - difference between the serious French public, largely 
provincial in its composition, which affects the action or may force 
the hand of Ministers, and the tall talk of the Parisian flaneurs 
which finds expression in the belligerent sheets that are hawked 
along the Boulevards. In dealings between two countries, such as 
England and France, there is always a danger of the noisiest on 
either side of the Channel being mistaken for the most representative. 
In the days when his foreign policy articles appeared in the ‘“‘ Times” 
on almost every Tuesday, Reeve never tired of insisting with his 
great knowledge on this point, and on distinguishing between the 
two Frances as he did between the two Englands. No London 
newspaper, save the “ Times,” had, at that epoch, commanding 
influence. Consequently, while Reeve largely was the “‘ Times,” and 
the ‘‘ Times ” was synonymous with the British Press, that institution 
exercised its influence almost entirely on the side of peace. The 
multitude of newspapers brings with it less safety than, according 
to the proverb, does a multitude of counsellors. Amid the competitive 
zeal at the present moment, of daily and weekly journals to reflect 
the patriotic enthusiasm of smart—which means official—society, or 
to commend themselves to the more advertising of Cabinet Ministers, 
there is a real danger lest Sword and Pen should be different names 


for the same power. Professor Laughton’s biography may teach some 
newspaper persons that, at seasons of international crisis, a journal 
is not likely to speak with less authority if it speak with moderation 
also, and under conditions of popular heat, keep its head and temper 
cool. 


T. H. S. EscoTr. 
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France as a Military Power 


IN 1793, the French armies, called into being by the genius of 
Lazare Carnot, defeated the best forces that Austria, Prussia, 
Brunswick, and Holland, could send into the field. In 1859, they 
again defeated Austria with ease; on those occasions they were 
fighting for an ideal—Liberty. In 1815 and in 1870, they were 
terribly defeated ; they were, on each of these occasions, fighting for 
aman. One might argue, from this, that, when the French fight 
for an idea, they are invincible, but there is also another side to the 
matter. In 1793, the French were magnificently organised by the 
greatest military genius of modern times—for it must be remembered 
that, in his tactics, Napoleon merely carried out Carnot’s theories, 
and, in 1859, the army had many energetic officers to lead them. 

_ But in 1898, how does the French army stand? It is no use 
going by statistics, and, with such a question, even the official figures 
may be viewed with suspicion. On the 16th August, 1869, the 
Journal Officiel resumed the military situation as follows :— 

*‘An army of 700,000 men, ready for war; nearly 600,000 men 
of the National Guard; instruction carried out, in all its branches, 
to a degree unknown up to the present; 1,200,000 rifles manu- 
factured in eighteen months; everything in order; the arsenals filled 
with an immense quantity of material, sufficient for all eventualities, 
no matter what they may be.” 

Worth, Sedan, and the capitulation of Paris are the best com- 
mentaries on this statement. It was officially reckoned that there 
were II2 men to each company; in reality, there were but 55—less 
than half. To-day, there are supposed to be from 121 to 125 men 
to each company of infantry; the correct number is 37, that is to 
say, but one third. I give these figures on the authority of M. 
Urbain Gohier, a critic who has given much thought and study to 
the subject of French military matters. 

In July, 1870, there were over 220,000 men mobilised to meet 
the first shock of the enemy. The commissariat was in a parlous 
state. The Intendant-General of the Army of the Rhine telegraphed, 
“ There is in Metz neither sugar, coffee, rice, nor brandy, and almost 
no bacon or biscuit.” Friant, an intendant, telegraphed four days 
later: ‘‘ The Third Corps leaves Metz to-morrow ; I have no medical 
attendance,—nurses, ambulances, etc.” And, indeed, for the hospitals 
and ambulance waggons, there were but 173 doctors. At Metz, there 
was but one surgeon to five hundred wounded men. 

A few days after, provisions and munitions poured into Metz— 
594 waggon loads in ten days—but there was no order in their 
reception. There were no lists to aid the intendants, and the loss of | 
time in arranging these materials was very great. 
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In 1895, fifteen thousand men were sent to Madagascar. The 
preparations for the campaign were made eight months in advance. 
For all that, the troops lacked medical aid; on the transport which 
brought the wounded back to France, hundreds of sick men were con- 
fided to the care of one doctor; the huge quantity of provisions, etc., 
sent to Madagascar could not be embarked ; there were no wharves or 
jettys. After a time, they were abandoned to the sea, and, a year after, 
this great quantity of provisions was still littering the shores of Mada- 
gascar. Twenty-five years after 1870, the disaster of the commissariat 
was reproduced. 

If France were led intoa European war to-day she would have to 
feed, at least, 500,000 soldiers. ‘In accordance with the general 
instructions, a supply calculated to last twenty days is held ready at 
all times in each garrison, to assure for the time being, and up to the 
twentieth day of mobilization, the rations of the 1st and and 
categories of the active army during their stay in the said garrison, as 
well as the rations for the territorial army and the regular troops 
remaining in the country”; I am now quoting from the general order 
of July 23, 1883. 

These supplies are collected on the spot by the administrating 
officers, with the assistance of a staff organised beforehand for the 
supply service in case of war. The Commissariat service is arranged 
to provide food during the mobilization, concentration, and active 
operations of the troops. In time of peace, fresh meat is supplied to 
the troops by regiments, which are authorized to arrange their own 
supply, either through the Committee of Company Mess Funds, 
according to the Regulations of 1861, or separately by companies, 
squadrons, or batteries according to the Regulations of 1833. 
The contracts concluded with the traders who supply meat to 
the army have a special proviso, that, in time of war, they 
shal! supply the mobilized corps, irrespective of their strength, 
as well as the regiments of the territorial army. And, as 
there may be a paucity of butchers, through so many workmen 
being forced to rejoin the colours, contractors may apply to the 
General commanding for auxiliary butchers to aid them in their work, 
and who are told off the second day of mobilization. But, in the event 
of it being found impossible to have regular supplies furnished by con- 
tract, requisitions and daily purchases may be made. 

From the beginning of the mobilization, the troops are sent on to 
the points of concentration, taking with them bread for two days, 
biscuit for two days, groceries for four days, two tins of preserved 
provisions for every five men, and forage for two days. Morning and 
evening meals, prepared in halting stations on the line of march, com- 
plete the victualling of the troops. 

These arrangements read well in theory, but the Madagascar fiasco 
does not bear them out in fact. In my next article I intend to deal at 
full length with the subject of the French Commissariat in War-time. 
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Von Moltke, towards the end of his military career, said, ‘‘ The 
coming war will be a fight in which the science of strategy and com- 
mand will have the greatest part. Our campaigns, and our victories, 
have instructed the French who have, as we have, numbers, armaments, 
and courage. Our strength lies in command—in a word, in the Etat- 
Major. This strength France may envy us, but, certainly, she does. 
not possess it.” 

In 1870, the French were beaten through two causes: Ist, the 
absence of a directing organism; 2nd, by the inferiority of her men 
and material. The last defect has beenovercome. In numbers, arms, 
discipline, and courage, the French Army is equal, if not superior, to 
any army which Germany can mobilize, but—the General Staff? 
Von Moltke’s boast, alas! (I say alas! asa sympathiser with France) 
still holds good. At present, the Minister of War is supreme in 
command. He modifies, suppresses, establishes, by decree, essential 
organisms and institutions; heis almost omnipotent. But he is the 
prey of theexisting state of politics; on the morrow, he may be hurled 
from power, and another undo all that he has done. The first thing 
which France needs is a Marshal-in-Chief, responsible to the 
Minister of War, and who shall see that the military organisation 
does not lack continuity. But France is afraid that, if she does this, 
she will be creating a Military Dictator. 

In 1896, it was proposed to have 210 brigadier-generals, 100 
generals of division, and 12 inspectors-general, who would command 
in time of war. M. Gohier has pointed out that, in a country where 
confidence in a military chief is of the greatest importance, public 
opinion would have no voice in naming a commander outside these 
twelve, whose age limit was put at 78. I am now coming to the great 
weakness in French militarism—the age of its officers. At 45, 
the ordinary soldier is liberated—he has no longer the vigour for his 
heavy task; but, if he is an officer, he may still look forward to a long 
career. 

In England it is the same. If we entered into a European war, 
an aged Wolseley, or an aged Roberts, would be supreme in command. 
Kitchener is too young, and too able, to be entrusted by the British 
War Office with such a responsible task. 

When will England, as well as France, learn that the success of 
war is to the young! Some time ago, figures were collected to 
prove this, and it is one of the few cases, I believe, were figures do 
not lie. 

Cyrus, at 30, beat Croesus at Thymbrea; Alcibiades conquered 
Sicily at 35; Hannibal, generalissimo at 26, carried off all his great 
victories before he was 31, and at 45, he was vanquished by Scipio, 
aged 33. Mahomet II. took Constantinople at ¢3; Clovis gained the 
battle of Soissons at 18; Charlemagne was 34 when he conquered the 
Saxons; Charles the Bold, the victor of Montlhéry, was 32; 
Francis I., 21, at Marignan; Gustavus Adolphus terminated his’ 
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military career at 36; Charles XII. began his at 18; Condé was a 
Commander-in-Chief at 22; Turenne was but 32, Prince Eugene, 32, 
and Marlborough g8 years of age when they were at the height of 
their military glory. 

Under the first Republic, Hoche, Moreau, Pichegru, Jourdan, 
Marceau, Joubert, Desaix, Macdonald, and Bonaparte, between 26 
and 33 years old, triumphed over the old generals of the coalition 3 
d’Alvinzi, 61, at Arcole; Wiirmser, 73, at Mantua; Kray, 65, at 
Hohenlinden; Melas, 70, at Marengo; Souvaroff, 70, at Zurich. 

Under the First Empire, the Marshals, of whom the greater 
part were not over 40 years of age, and whose chief, Bonaparte, 
attained his fortieth year in 1809, beat their adversaries in every 
field where they contended with older Generals. Mack, 53, was 
beaten at Ulm; Koutous, 60, was utterly defeated at Austerlitz 
Kalkreuth, 69; Mollendorff, 81; Hohenlohe, 62; Blucher, 643 
Brunswick, 71, at Jena, and Auerstadt; and Benningsen, 63, at 
Eylau, by their more youthful rivals. 

In Algiers, Abd-el-Kader began his contest with France when 
he was but 25, and sustained his part for fifteen years, when he was 
beaten by the Duc d’Aumale, who had then but achieved his twenty- 
fifth year. 

In the War of Secession, Lee, aged 56, was defeated by Grant, 
aged 42. 

The Germans, to-day, have their armies commanded by men 
between 40 and 52 years of age. France gives her armies to 
Generals between 60 and 65 years of age, despite the lessons of the 
First Republic and the First Empire. 

The next great weakness of France’s army lies in the fact that 
the French General of to-day relies too much on defence, ignoring 
the fact that the French have the finest attack of any soldiers in 
Europe. In 1870, wherever the French had persuaded their chiefs to 
allow them to charge, they won easily. But the usual tactics was 
to entrench behind a wall, or a city, and then surrender. 

There were two things, at least, taught me thoroughly by my 
stay in France—first, the meaning of Heine’s declaration that the 
French soldier teaches and makes history bythe roll of his drum. 
i have never heard anything so inspiriting as a march beaten by a 
French drummer; it would rouse even a shop-keeper to heroism, 
The second is, the true meaning of the statement that was made 
after the battle of Austerlitz, that no men in Europe could resist a 
French bayonet charge. When I first saw the piou-piou, slouching 
about the streets of Paris, his clothes looking as if they were made for 
someone else, his bearing seeming to be that of a man who had 
very little encouragement to live, I laughed, and asked, ‘‘ Are these 
the soldiers of Ja belle armée frangaise?” But when I saw them 
drilling on the Boulevard Arago, I was struck with the immense swing 
and easy movement of the very louts I had condemned a few days 
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previously. What I remember most clearly is the charge of the 
infantry with fixed bayonets, which was made with an ease, dash, 
and power, which spoke highly for the instruction given. 

The coming of the Maxim gun and the magazine rifle has 
relegated the attack with the bayonet to but a secondary place 
in military tactics; but it must always remain an important part 
of military training, and no one dreams of considering its relegation 
to the obsolete. 

But, despite their wonderful attacking abilities, the French officer 
of to-day thinks more of handling his troops from a defensive point 
of view. The Frenchman has none of that magnificent patience 
which makes the British soldier so admirable as a stayer; he must be 
kept on the move, and then he wins with a dash, whether it is taking 
a@ Redan, breaking up the Prussians at Jena, or the Austrians at 
Austerlitz and Magenta. 

The weakness of having aged officers is carried out, also, in the 
bureaux of the Minister of War. Men advanced in years are the 
implacable enemies of new ideas; anyone who dares to suggest any- 
thing new, and up-to-date, is immediately crushed. We have seen this 
in the British War Office during the reign of the Duke of Cambridge. 

General Hamley, one of the few military men of science we have 
had during the last generation, was snubbed by a Duke who owed his 
position to favouritism, and who knew as little of his duties as any 
Austrian general during the First Republic; the advent of Lord 
Wolseley, who is now getting on in years, as Commander-in-Chief, 
has proved but the succession of Jack to John. But the bureaux 
of the French War Office are in the same position. When 
General du Barail, as Minister of War, suggested any improve- 
ments, he had to contend with much opposition on the part of the 
General Staff who looked down on him with contempt asa mere 
youth of fifty-three. In 1866, some months before Sadowa, Marshal 
Randon, Minister of War, received a visit from General Bentzmann, 
of the Artillery Staff, president of the Commission which was 
studying the needle-gun with a view to its replacement of the old 
fusil a piston. 

“Well, Bentzmann, are you going to adopt the needle-gun ?” 

**No, Marshal, we think not—” 

“You are right! It is beautiful in theory, but we must see a 
thing in practice, eh, before we adopt it ?” 

Sadowa compelled them to quickly adopt the chassepot. 

In 1864, du Barail wished to reform the Cavalry branch of the 
army, which had been built upon the regulations of 1829. But, as he 
said, bitterly, ‘‘ General de Forton, who presided over the Committee 
of Cavalry, although too intelligent to admire, without reserve, the 
rules of 1826, was in advanced years, and had a repugnance for any- 
thing new, and a terror of being forced to begin, anew, his military 
education.” ‘ 
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1870 saw the French Cavalry fail before the German which had 
the ideas of Napoleon brought up to date. After the Capitulation 
of Paris, when General du Barail was again in power as Minister of 
War, he experienced, once more, the opposition of men who were too 
old to learn anything which interfered with their old habits. General 
de Bonnemains, for instance, wrote to him that it was criminal to 
lift a hand against the rules of 1829. He added, ‘‘ When a regulation 
dates from forty-six years, and is not yet well-known, one cannot 
dream of changing it.” Anything aged, no matter how absurd, is 
sacred in the eyes of the Bonnemains, Cambridges, and Wolseleys. 
It is only a disaster which can teach them. The officer who could 
not organise a commissariat for the troops on Salisbury Plain would 
make a better attempt, doubtless, if he had the command of 100,000 
British troops in the country of a European enemy. At present these 
men suffice, because they have young officers to save them physical 
and mental fatigue, and, in the evening, after their day’s non-activity, 
they can rest at home, or dogmatise on the art of war from a club-sofa. 

Lockroy has found out this fact: that an army or a navy which 
is not thoroughly up-to-date, which is not commanded by young 
officers, able to withstand the strain of battle, the nervous tension 
of attack, the ability to withstand privation and fatigue, is worse 
than useless—dangerous to itself and the country which owns it. 

France has the most terrible rifle in use. The Lee-Metford, 
Mauser, Martini-Henry, have never given so terrible a test of 
superiority as did the Lebel gun in Dahomey, in 1896, when a bullet 
at 3,000 yards pierced a tree and killed three Dahomans who stood 
in file behind it. Given a body of active, intelligent young officers, 
under a General who would not be above 45, and a commissariat 
staff, who had studied the wars of Napoleon, France could rest un- 
afraid of any European combination. But French politicians must 
have a civilian Minister of War, who must do for the army what 
Lockroy is doing for the navy. In a future paper I hope to return 
to a further study of this interesting question, because most thinking 
men are agreed that the two years which yet have to roll away 
hefore a new century dawns upon the world, will not pass away 
before a terrible conflict between the nations of Europe, and when 
this Armageddon comes, les pantalons rouges, and the Lebel rifle will 
play a sanguinary part. 

The Frenchman is a born warrior; he comes of a race which 
has played with war and death from the days of Julius Caesar up 
to the present. He has a verve and élan which have carried victory 
in the face of overwhelming odds; but he has to be well-fed and 
well-led, before he dares risk the combat. 

C. A. HEALY. 
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A Dangerous Experiment 








































Up to the middle of the present year of grace, the chief aim of English 
health legislation has been to promote the health of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, to protect them from disease, whether arising from the 
pollutions of the air they breathe, the water they drink, the articles of 
food they consume, or from occupations injurious to health; and it 
has hitherto been supposed that the many enactments for this purpose 
during the present reign might be counted as among the chief glories 
of the Victorian age, and that Lord Beaconsfield’s saying, ‘‘ Sanitas 
sanitatum omnium sanitas,” was about to be realized. This year, 
however, our rulers have made a new departure in health legislation, 
and have determined that, for the next five years, thousands of English 
children are to be experimented on by withdrawing from them the 
protection which the Vaccination laws have hitherto afforded against 
a loathsome and fatal disease, and against the carelessness or ignorance 
of their parents or guardians in respect to it. That an experiment on 
such a huge scale should be undertaken in a country where experiments 
on any but human animals are strictly regulated by law, where not a 
cat, or a dog, or a rabbit can be used to test the effects of any new 
anesthetic, or the unknown powers of any new drug, without the 
experimenter holding a license for the purpose, as if he were on a par 
with the publican or hawker, is surely very remarkable; but, at least, 
it will be supposed that it has been undertaken on the advice of 
experts who have imagined they saw some benefit to be gained by it. 
The very contrary, however, is the case. The Government have had 
the advice of some of the ablest members of the medical profession : 
they have had the expressed opinion of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons to the effect that vaccination was the only 
known prophylactic against smallpox, and that any change in the law 
which rendered it compulsory would be regarded as a national 
calamity. They have had available for reference statistics issued by 
public authorities, showing the results of neglect of vaccination in 
bringing on the epidemic of smallpox in Gloucester a couple of years 
ago, for example, and the enormously greater fatality among the 
unvaccinated than among the vaccinated in London and elsewhere; 
and yet, in obedience to the demand of a few fanatics, quite 
insignificant in numbers as regards the whole population of England, 
they have delivered over the helpless children of the poor and ignorant 
classes (for it is mainly these who claim to have a conscience in the 
matter) to the frightful risk of contracting and spreading a foul disease 
which science and experience tells us can be readily stamped out from 
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any nation by means of vaccination and re-vaccination thoroughly, 
that is to say conipulsorily, applied. Under these circumstances, it 
may prove interesting to draw attention to some of the facts which 
lead the great majority of the medical profession to believe that the 
Gov :rnment, in consenting to make this experiment at all, have made 
a huge mistake, which the nation, during the next five years, will have 
cause bitterly to repent. 

It is more than a hundred years since Jenner, then a country 
practitioner in the small town of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, noted, 
as others before him doubtless had done, both in England and in other 
European countries, that milkmaids who had ‘‘sore hands” from 
milking cows affected with cowpox, were afterwards found to be 
protected against smallpox. At that time, the average yearly mortality 
per million from smallpox in the large cities was 3,000, and, in the whole 
nation, it was over 2,000. This was the mean rate; in some years 
the mortality rose as high as 5,000 or 6,000 per million, and even 
higher. As soon as vaccination became common, we find a rapid fall 
in the mortality. During 15 years of permissive vaccination, 1838-53, 
the mean rate is 417; during the succeeding 18 years of enjoined 
vaccination the rate sinks further to 154; and the mean rate, since 
the epidemic of 1871-2, under enforced vaccination is only 53, that is 
for the 22 years, 1873-94; while for the 10 years, 1885-94, the mean 
tate is 26. The law really enforcing vaccination in England dates 
only from 1871, when there was an epidemic of smallpox. 

Germany is certainly the best vaccinated country in the world, since 
both vaccination and re-vaccination are compulsory, and the result 
is highly satisfactory. Up to the year 1874, vaccination was 
encouraged only, not compulsory, in Prussia, but, since that year, all 
children born in the German Empire are required to be vaccinated by 
the end of the second year of age, and all school children to be 
re-vaccinated. During the permissive era there was a mean rate of 
309 deaths per million, but the 18 years, 1875-92, have a mean rate 
of only 15, and during the last ten years of this, the deaths from 
smallpox in Prussia average only 7 per million yearly. Thus, in 
Germany, we may say that smallpox epidemics have been practically 
abolished, and most of the few cases which occur are either imported 
from without, or happen on the boundaries of the Empire, where 
contact with others not so well protected takes place. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, it is little use for anti-vaccination faddists 
to rave in Germany. They are encouraged there principally by the 
Social Democrats and by the Anti-Semites, and, as the danger of 
epidemics of smallpox decreases the boldness of the faddists increases, 
and they pour their petitions intothe Reichstag. In 1877, the number 
of petitions against vaccination was only 21; in 1891, it was 2,951 
with 90,661 signatures, mostly of uneducated or half-educated persons. 
These painted in lurid colours the danger of transmitting tuberculosis, 


syphilis, erysipelas, and other diseases by means of vaccine lymph. 
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In Germany, however, the body politic is not governed by its tail, and 
so the Imperial Board of Health stood firm, issued reports showing 
the blessings conferred by vaccination on mankind, and took no 
further notice of the petitioners. 

Perhaps, if we also had an Imperial Board of Health, or even a 
Minister of Health with a seat in the House of Commons, our legis- 
lators might have been saved from passing such a retrograde measure 
as the Vaccination Act of 1898. 

In the meantime, it may prove useful to trace how our epidemics 
of smallpox arise. In the annual reports of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for 1894, we find an account of the epidemic of 1893-4, and of 
its supposed origin. It will be remembered, we are told, that, in 1893, 
there was reason to suppose that smallpox was largely introduced to 
London and was spread, by means of persons of the vagrant class; 
that, in the earlier part of the year, a large proportion of the patients 
admitted were men who belonged to that class; but that, in the later 
months, the disease chiefly affected the ordinary settled population. 
In 1894, there was no such contrast as this in the class of patients 
admitted during the year. It was not found that the disease was 
spread among persons of the vagrant class in casual wards, shelters, 
and common lodging-houses. It was an uncommon event for persons 
of this class to be admitted. Smallpox existed at the end of 1893 
among the poorer settled population, and the incidence of the disease, 
in 1894, was almost entirely on the same class. 

The chief focus of the disease, in London, at the end of 1894, adds 
the Report, was in Poplar and Mile End. These Unions had been 
severely affected during the greater part of that year, together being 
responsible for close on 10 per cent. of the whole number of cases 
admitted. It is not a little remarkable that one of these Unions, the 
Mile End one, has quite recently taken active steps in opposition to 
the shilling fee charged for certificates to the ‘‘ conscientious objector” 
under the new Act, and there can therefore be no doubt that the Board 
of Guardians of that district contains a number of sympathisers with 
anti-vaccination faddists, a quite sufficient reason why the whole 
arrangements for vaccination should be taken out of the hands of such 
guardians of the poor. 

The comparative immunity of the vaccinated from death by 
smallpox is well shown by the figures of the two last considerable 
outbreaks in England, which were published recently in the Daily 
Graphic. Inthe Sheffield outbreak, it was estimated that only two 
per cent. of the population were unvaccinated, but the results showed 
that they suffered far more severely than the rest of the population. 
Of the vaccinated persons, 155 per 10,000 were attacked by smallpox, 
and 7 per 10,000 died; of the unvaccinated, 970 per 10,000 were 
attacked, and 480 per 10,000 died. In Gloucester, the lesson was the 
same, but here was a town which was practically unvaccinated, the 
Guardians of the Poor having, some nine or ten years previously, 
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adopted a resolution not to prosecute vaccination defaulters, so that, 
when the outbreak of smallpox took place, an actual majority of the 
young children had not been vaccinated. Hence the spread of the 
disease was very rapid, and the Guardians, seeing nothing else could 
combat the disease, hurriedly withdrew their foolish resolution, with 
the result that, in about six months, over 34,000 vaccinations and 
re-vaccinations took place. The statistics showed that the attack 
rate per thousand persons was as follows :— 


For those under 10 years of age :— 
PER 


THOUSAND. 


Vaccinated ... 88 

Being vaccinated ... or pa “Ae 125 

Unvaccinated ode ini ave dies 743 
Over 10 and under 30 years :— 

Vaccinated... mae me ae bia 326 

Being vaccinated ... vn bis wa 205 

Unvaccinated Re ane — - 746 
Over 30 years of age :— 

Vaccinated... reat bed bea _ 317 

Being vaccinated ... sia aos er 142 

Unvaccinated ave ove ave a 457 


Four hundred and thirty-four lives were sacrificed to this little 
experiment in voluntary vaccination on the part of the Gloucester 
Board of Guardians, and thousands of pounds had to be expended in 
the erection of temporary wood and iron buildings, which, after the 
epidemic was over, were quite unfit for any other use. We have here 
an object lesson on a small scale as to what will probably happen all 
over the kingdom if this dangerous experiment is fully carried out ; 
and, perhaps, when it begins to affect the pockets of the ratepayers, 
they will begin to cry out on the unwisdom of those legislators who 
have exposed them to it. As regards London itself, everyone who 
knows anything about the subject knows that we are none too well 
prepared with hospital accommodation to meet such an epidemic as 
that which occurred at Gloucester. The duty of providing such 
accommodation rests with the Metropolitan Asylums Board, as also 
the provision of the ambulance service. If smallpox were to infect 
the Metropolitan population in anything like the proportion which it 
did at Gloucester, the existing provision for its hospital treatment 
would be utterly swamped, and the Asylums Board, unable to borrow 
money except with the sanction of the Local Government Board, and 
unable to acquire sites except after long and tedious formalities, might 
have to fold their hands, as they did a few years ago in regard to 
scarlet fever, put up a notice, “‘ hospitals full,” and leave the Guardians 
and the Sanitary Authorities to stew in their own juice. 

In the Annual Reports published by the Metropolitan ee 
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Board, we find a table showing the deaths caused by smallpox in the 
Metropolis from 1838 to 1894. In 1838, witha population of 1,766,169, - 
the deaths from smallpox were 3,817, or at the rate of 2,161 per 
million of population. By means of vaccination, at first voluntary, 
afterwards compulsory, the number of deaths was reduced until, in 
1888, with a population of 4,098,374, there were but 9 deaths, or at 
the rate of 2 per million. In the succeeding year, with an increasing 
population, there was not a single death from smallpox in the Metro-. 
politan district, in 1890 but 4, in 1891 but 8, and in 1892 but 41 
The average for the five years ending 1893 was but 12 per million per 
annum. In 1895, as we find from statistics issued by the London 
County Council, 980 cases of smallpox were reported, 609 of which 
were of persons who had been vaccinated. None of these 609 cases 
were children under seven, but 109 unvaccinated children under that 
age were attacked, and 25 of them died. Thus, while vaccination 
protected every vaccinated child in London under the age of seven, 
nearly 25 per cent. of the unvaccinated children attacked succumbed. 
Taking the whole of the figures, irrespective of age, they show that, 
while 2, per cent. of the vaccinated died of smallpox, 15 per cent. of 
the unvaccinated died. From the same statistics it appears that while 
55 vaccinated children died from smallpox during 1891-5, 820 un- 
vaccinated children perished of the same.disease during that period. 
No one can for a moment suppose that facts and figures like 
these, which might be multiplied to an indefinite extent from official 
documents, had been studied either by the Marquis of Salisbury or 
Mr. Balfour, when they embarked with a light heart on the project 
for a national experiment on a large scale; for the one would have 
been aware, through his chemical studies, that similar conditions being 
present, similar results are to be expected from the use of the same 
ingredients ; and the other has declared too decidedly in favour of the 
encouragement of scientific research, to permit us to suppose that he 
would merely encourage it in order to disregard its teachings in 
practical matters like this. The “tremendous experiment” which 
Lord Lister warned the House of Lords they were about to undertake, 
can only end, if we read the lesson of the Gloucester epidemic in the 
light of common sense, in fewer and fewer children being vaccinated,* 
and ultimately in an epidemic of smallpox which will prove, as the 
College of Surgeons predicted it would, a national calamity on a large 
scale. 
H. NELSon HARDY. 


* It has been shown by a statement in the daily papers, while this paper has 
been passing through the press, that already 1,530 certificates of exemption have 
been granted at Keighley, affecting 3,700 children. 



















The Trail of the Bookworm 


WE are not surprised that this remarkable book * has already reached a third 
edition, making a total issue of 12,000 copies. The publishers have done 
wisely in bringing it out at a popular price, and we venture to hope that a still 
cheaper edition may yet be forthcoming. For it is emphatically a popular 
book, a book for the people. The story of what is known as the Oxford 
Movement has been told during recent years in numerous biographies and 
autobiographies, and from various points of view, and some of the revelations 
of the “true inwardness” and real aims and character thereof have not been 
. lacking in piquancy. But these have mostly been addressed to the student. 
Mr. Walsh’s book, on the contrary—while there can be little doubt that every 
student of the subject must read it—will equally be read by the public at large. 
And it is well this should be so, for probably no topic has a deeper connection 
with the national character and welfare. 

The scope of the book is very simple. It commences by tracing 
the origin of the Oxford Movement in the minds of Newman and his friends, 
and quotes ireely from their published correspondence and writings to shew the 
objects they set before them, and the means by which they proposed to attain 
those objects It is a melancholy record of deception and intrigue which would 
he difficult to accept were it not so absolutely authenticated from the hand- 
writings of the persons concerned. The book next deals with the Secret 
Societies of the Ritualists, and gives a most edifying account of the proceedings 
of the Society of the Holy Cross in connection with the memorable “ Priest in 
Absolution” scandal. The various Societies for re-introducing the whole body 
of Roman doctrine and practice into the English Church, and for bringing 
about the absorption of that Church in the Church of Rome, are then dealt 
with in a manner to cause considerable rubbing of the eyes among comfortable 
and comatose Protestants, to whom this revelation of what has been for years 
going on in their midst must come as no small surprise. The infamies of the 
Confessional and the cruelties and abuses of Convents and Sisterhoods are set 
forth with some fulness ; if any English gentleman, or working man, should be 
in doubt as to the advisability of his wife or children going to confession, or his 
daughter joining a Ritualist Sisterhood, we think he would have no difficulty in 
making up his mind after reading these chapters; and Mr.Walsh has established 
a case for the inspection of convents, which ought to have the effect of greatly 
accelerating that most desirable reform, and stimulating public opinion with 
regard to it. The last two chapters are entitled ‘‘The Romeward Movement.” 
The former of them traces the progress of Newman and his friends towards 
Rome, and is, indeed, something of an amplification of much of the first chapter ; 
the latter describes the plans and efforts of a number of the ordained clergy of 
the Protestant and Reformed Church of England to betray the Church of which 
they are the sworn and paid ministers, and bring it into submission to the Pope 
of Rome. The book concludes with an appendix, containing a large number 
of extracts carefully selected from the writings of leading Ritualists and their 
party organs, to shew what their tenets and teachings really are. 


* The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. By Walter Walsh, F.R. Hist, Soc. Pub, 
by Swan Sonnenschien, 33. 6d. net, 
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Mr. Walsh has proceeded on the excellent principle ‘‘ of allowing these secret 
wérkers to tell their story i” ‘heir own words. And therefore,” he says, “I have 
given full references and proofs for everything, taken from the writings of the 
Ritualists themselves.” By this means, he secures perfect fairness and accuracy, 
and renders it impossible for those with whom he deals justly to complain, or 
successfully to refute. It is this which has placed him in a position of such 
strength ; and, though the book has, he tells us in his preface to the 3rd edition, 
“been severely censured by the friends of those whose misconduct and 
disloyalty it exposes, so far as I am aware, no one has attempted to prove 
that it is in any way inaccurate as to its statement of facts.” We believe the 
substantial accuracy of the book still remains unimpaired. The reports which 
Mr. Walsh has printed of the private meetings of some of the Ritualist 
Societies, must have caused considerable searchings of heart among the “inner 
brotherhood”; but, apart altogether from these, the extracts from their own 
published Manuals and writings are of a quite sufficiently damning character. 

We are disposed to think, however, that Mr. Walsh has, perhaps, a little 
over-estimated the element of secrecy which has characterised the proceedings 
he describes. We say “a little,” advisedly, because we do not think he has 
done this much ; and he produces abundant evidence, of the kind we have 
indicated, to shew that the Societies, and the objects for which they were formed, 
as well as the means employed, were at first kept most jealously concealed ; and, 
that this secrecy, though subsequently in some cases relaxed, continued, and 
still continues to prevail to a very serious and dangerous extent. 

The arrangement of the book is the least satisfactory feature of it. Digressions 
about the Confessional occur in several chapters nominally devoted to other 
topics ; and the important chapter on Sisterhoods is wedged in among those 
dealing with the Secret Societies. It is to be regretted that, ia a book bearing 
such abundant marks of care and revision, a little more attention was not 
given in this particular. It would, at least, greatly have increased its value for 
purposes of reference. 

We cannot too strongly commend the calmness and fairness with which Mr. 
Walsh has written. The subject is not one which tends to these qualities. There 
are passages,—we refer particularly to those describing the treatment of Sisters 
in Convents recommended by Dr. Pusey in his Manual for Confessors, and 
those setting forth the hideous terrorising of little children in the Confessional, 
—which it is impossible even to read unmoved. But the facts are so significant 
that they need no rhetorical adornment, and they have gained in effectiveness 
from the quietness and deliberateness with which they have been stated. 

This book, notwithstanding the virulence with which it has been assailed in 
some quarters, and the conspiracy of silence against it in others, we do not 
hesitate to say marks an epoch in a great national controversy. Itis the book 
of the hour, and it has precipated a conflict, in Church and State, of which 
mo man Can see the end. 
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Albert Delacour’s strange narrative, Ze Roy, ends in this month’s Mercure 
rather abruptly. Despite all its horrors, shocking to our English notions of 
propriety, it blazes out in a strong light, evincing no mean power of conception 
and psychological analysis. Ze Roy, Louis XX., born in England of a feeble 
father, last of an effete stock, and a mother of magnificent physique but tainted 
with lunacy, is the dominating figure throughout, painfully interesting, magically 
real in his abnormality. Every trait is a study in atavism, and the whole novel 
is a triumph of literary craft. Unfortunately, it can never be translated into our 
language. 

Gaels, 


7 NOV’ 

















